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CHRONICLE 


Home News.—On August 8, 1916, at a conference, 
held in New York, between the leaders of the four 
“brotherhoods” of railway employees and representatives 
of 225 American railway systems, the 
unions announced that ninety-four 
per cent of their members 
voted to strike, on word from their leaders, if the rail- 
roads declined to grant the demand for an eight-hour 
day, with “time and a half” for overtime work. The 
roads rejected the demand and invoked the help of the 
Federal Board of Mediation and Conciliation. This 
Board, consisting of three members, was created in July, 
1913, under the Newlands Act, in an effort to prevent a 
strike of conductors and trainmen of the eastern sys- 
tems. It accomplished that purpose and since then it has 
averted forty-six other strikes, including the switch- 
men’s strike which would have involved 30,000 men 
working on twelve roads and terminals. In the present 
case, however, the Board failed to bring about agree- 
ment between the brotherhoods and the roads, and the 
unions were asked to arbitrate. They refused, claiming 
that decisions of commissioners not composed of rail- 
road men are neither satisfactory in themselves nor 
permanently -decisive, for the roads have not adhered to 
former settlements made by arbitrating Boards. It ap- 
pears that the railroads rendered arbitration the more 
impossible by insisting on certain “contingent proposals.” 
That is, they wished to include in the discussion certain 
advantages concerning pay, already won by the train- 
men. The union program, as analyzed by the brother- 
hood, is as follows: 


To fix the pay of all freight train employees in the United 
States on a basis of 12% miles per hour and to fix the day at 100 
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100 miles or less, for a freight train day. This will mean that, 
instead of giving ten hours for a typical day’s work, freight 
trainmen will give eight hours. One hundred miles or less, 
eight hours or less, means that the men will work eight hours 
if it is necessary to use that time to make 100 miles; if it takes 
more than eight hours they will go into overtime; if they can 
make 100 miles in less than eight hours they will demand the 
pay for the full period, for they will have given its full equiva- 
lent. 


The railways submit this interpretation of the same 
program: 


The train service employees of all railroad lines in the United 
States have united in a demand for a new basis of pay for all 
men engaged in operating trains, except those in passenger ser- 
vice. At the present time they are paid on the basis of ten hours 
of time or 100 miles of distance, whichever gives them the 
higher pay; and every man receives a full day’s pay, no matter 
how short a time he works. The trainmen now demand that in 
all but passenger service, (1) the present ten hours’ pay shall be 
given for eight hours, or less, with a guarantee of a full day’s 
pay, no matter how little service is performed; (2) overtime to 
begin after eight hours, instead of after ten hours, and to be 
paid for it one and a half times the hourly rate. These demands 
would increase the hourly rate of pay 25 per cent and the over- 
time rate 8744 per cent. 

They also insist that all special extra pay provisions in the 
ten-hour schedules shall be included in the proposed eight-hour 
schedule. These special rules frequently give double pay for the 
same service, and enable the employees to earn two and three 
days’ pay in a single day of ordinary working hours. 


In opposition to these demands the roads assert: 


As the increase for all lines is estimated to amount to 
$100,000,000 a year the railroads say that they cannot pay it unless 
they are allowed to increase passenger and freight rates. The 
averages of the men engaged in train service are already very 
much higher than those of other employees, and they receive 
28 per cent of the total pay roll, although constituting only 18 
per cent of the whole number of railroad workers. 
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These statements were promptly denied by the mem- 
bers of the brotherhood, who stated that the increased 
expenses would amount to only $25,000,000, and that 
overtime pay could be avoided by shorter, and therefore, 
faster trains. 

At this juncture President Wilson called the represen- 
tatives of the brotherhood to Washington. After a con- 
ference the brotherhood practically placed its case in the 
President’s hands. He then summoned thirty-three rail- 
way presidents to the White House and submitted this 
plan to them: (1) An eight-hour day for the present ten- 
hour day. (2) Postponement both of the demand for 
extra pay for overtime, made by the men, and of the 
consideration of the contingent proposals made by the 
railroads, until certain necessary facts bearing on the 
problem are collected, the President meantime obtaining 
permission from Congress to appoint a commission to 
watch over the working out of his plan, reporting the 
results in due time to Congress. These suggestions were 
rejected by the railroad presidents who insisted that the 
difficulties should be arbitrated. On this President Wil- 
son wired to some sixty other presidents of railway sys- 
tems, inviting them to Washington, with a view to fur- 
ther and more representative negotiations, thus hoping 
to bring together responsible officials of practically the 
entire 250,000 miles of railroads in this country. Mean- 
time many railroad men who are not members of the 
brotherhood, which includes slightly less than twenty 
per cent of the 2,200,000 railway employees in the coun- 
try, have petitioned Congress to forbid a strike, pro- 
testing that it is not just that they should be thrown out 
of work on account of the demands of a minority. Thus 
the problem rests at this writing. 


The War.—East of the Meuse the French have re- 
captured the entire village of Fleury, and some of the 
outworks of the Thiaumont redoubt. In the Trentino 
only minor engagements have taken 
place. Along the Isonzo the Italians 
have been shelling strong Austrian 
positions north, east and south of Goritz, especially Santa 
Lucia, San Gabriele, San Mario, but except for some 
unimportant successes on the slopes of Monte San Marco, 
San Caterina and Monte Pecinka, they have made no 
progress. Hostilities have been resumed along the entire 
Salonica front, and the Bulgarians have occupied the 
town of Florina, east of Lake Presba. In Volhynia the 
Russians have crossed the Stokhod northwest of Kovel 
and captured the village of Tobo. In Armenia, Persia, 
Mesopotamia and Egypt the situation remains practically 
unchanged. In German East Africa the Belgians have 
moved further south along the edge of Lake Tanganyika 
and have captured Karema; at the same time the British 
have taken Bogomojo on the eastern coast, and further 
inland they have occupied Tpapula and are advancing 
toward Mrogoro and Kilossa. 

During the week the British and French have con- 
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tinued their offensive in Picardy. A series of small gains 
on the entire front from Thiepval to Cléry have resulted 
in considerable progress. The Allies 
have almost surrounded Thiepval, 
have taken the high ground north of 
Poziéres, have gained a footing in the Foureaux Wood 
and in the town of Guillemont. They also occupied almost 
all of the town of Maurepas, have crossed the Maure- 
pas-Cléry road, and almost encircled Cléry. 

In East Galicia the Austrians are holding back the 
Russians on the Brody-Lemberg railroad about twelve 
miles east of Krasne, and are maintaining their positions 
on the upper Zlota Lipa. The Rus- 
sians, however, have crossed this 
river on its lower reaches. A little 
south of the Dniester the Russians have crossed the By- 
stritza and taken Jesupol, still further south they have 
occupied Lisitz, Solotvina and Griavo. Moving westward 
along the Carpathians the Russians have taken the heights 
west of Vorokhta and Arzemoy, forced the Austrians to 
evacuate Jablonitza, gained possession of the Jablonitza 
Pass, crossed the Hungarian border and reached the 
heights above Koromezo. 


The Battle of the 
Somme 


Russian Successes 
in East Galicia 


Austria-Hungary.—The eighty-sixth anniversary of 
the birth of Emperor Franz Joseph was celebrated 
August 18 with religious ceremonies. In Germany too 
it was commemorated on a large 
scale in military and diplomatic cir- 
cles. Among those attending the 
services in St. Hedwig’s Church, at Berlin, were the 
German Imperial Chancellor, the Minister of the In- 
terior, the Turkish Ambassador and the Bulgarian Min- 
ister. The aged monarch has held the throne of Aus- 
tria for nearly sixty-eight years and that of the Dual 
Monarchy for over forty-nine. Few rulers have won 
such deep and universal sentiments of esteem and love 
from their subjects. Few lives have been so darkened 
by misfortune, yet the courage and intellectual vigor of 
the venerable monarch have remained unimpaired by the 
storms which have beaten about his throne and which 
have now reached their greatest violence. Friend and 
foe can readily unite in admitting the brave steadfastness 
of “this grand old heir to the traditions of the Hapsburg- 
Lorraines.” To a birthday message sent him from the 
front by his commander-in-chief, the Emperor returned 
the following vigorous reply: 


Birthday of Em- 
peror Frans Joseph 


In the consciousness of their own strength and of the mighty 
bond that holds together the Teutonic Allies in grievous times, 
the armies of Austria-Hungary present an undaunted front to 
the onsets of their enemies. All their attacks will be shattered 
against our invincible bravery and our resolve to wrest from the 
foe the decisive success. With a prayer for the Divine assist- 
ance and with a heart filled with gratitude I greet my heroic 
troops. 


The Emperor has long and earnestly prayed for peace 
with honor, and the wish is expressed in the German 
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press that he may be spared to see his own country and 
the world return to the blessings of peace. 


France.—In May the Masonic Educational League 
held an international Congress in Paris, with the intent 
of mobilizing the educational forces of Freemasonry. J. 
Guiraud now gives details of the pro- 
ceedings in the review, Dieu, Patrie, 
Liberté; his article has been reprinted 

in La Croix of Paris. French Catholics have been 
deeply stirred by the program and methods of the Con- 
gress. For an attempt has been made to unite the 
Masonic forces not only of France, but of its allies in 
a plan to further the godless education which has been 
thrust upon the country. For the last forty years the 
“Ligue de l’Enseignement” has been the soul of this 
anti-Catholic movement. If the people have not always 
backed the conspiracy, Ministers of Public Instruction 
and parliamentary majorities have too often carried out 
the program. Even now, says M. Guiraud, the Govern- 
ment seems to be supporting the plans of the League. It 
openly patronized the Congress, and the Minister of 
Public Instruction, M. Painlevé closed its sessions by a 
speech at the Sorbonne, in which he glorified the godless 
school and pointed to it as the source and the cause of 
the heroism displayed by the French people during the 
war. This will undoubtedly be news to many. But M. 
Painlevé and his Masonic supporters wish even to go fur- 
ther. The godless school, in their view, is not doing 
enough. Its pupils are withdrawn too soon from its 
influence. By a system which they call enseignement 
post-scholaire obligatoire, or a “post-scholastic,” addi- 
tional and enforced term of attendance in the State in- 
stitutions the deficiency is to be made up. Many 
children are still educated in Catholic schools, with the 
greatest difficulty and at the cost at times of heroic sac- 
rifices on the part of the teachers; others again leave 
school at the age of twelve or thirteen. By the plan of 
M. Painlevé and his associates, this “post-scholastic” 
education will be obligatory, and is intended to carry 
boys over the years intervening between graduation from 
the primary school and entrance into the army. . They 
hope the Catholics burdened already as they are with the 
educational and charitable works they are supporting, 
will not be able to meet this additional requirement, that 
the official, obligatory “post-scholastic” program will have 
no rival, and that thus the State school alone will have 
the training of the rising generation. 

In summing up the situation, M. Guiraud says, that 
the present assault on the religion and the soul of the 
young in France is far more terrible and critical than the 
attack made by Jules Ferry when he introduced the law 
of godless obligatory education. M. Guiraud did a 
patriotic work in unmasking these treacherous tactics. 


A Program of 
Godless Education 


Germany.—The attitude of Ambassador Gerard has 
recently been severely criticised by several of the lead- 








ing German papers. American correspondents in Ger- 
many had handed him for transmis- 
sion a signed protest against British 
censorship of their cable dispatches 
and mail matter to the United States. They pointed out 
that important dispatches were mutilated, suppressed or 
delayed and they were not able in consequence to give 
the American public a correct presentation of the events 
of the war. They therefore requested the American Am- 
bassador to inquire whether legitimate cable news might 
not be freed from arbitrary censorship. In transmitting 
the report the Ambassador is said to have sent along a 
confidential note, recommending that no action be taken 
by the American Government unless Germany removed 
the censorship on news sent to America, The Morgen- 
post wrote: , 


Criticism of Ameri- 
can Ambassador 


The American Government and its organs already have en- 
dured many brutal English infringements. Even Americans re- 
proach their officials. We doubt whether the German 
Foreign Office will be satisfied with Gerard’s conduct. We hope 
the Government will find means to correct his strange attitude. 
The German censorship does not concern him, and he has no 
right to criticise measures necessary for the safety of German 
interests. 


The Vossische Zeitung declared it was astonished at 
Gerard’s failure to distinguish between messages merely 
passing the German censor and those forced to undergo 
a British censorship as well. It added: 

The Ambassador has disowned the newspaper men of his own 
country and put his own country at a disadvantage, since Ameri- 


can correspondents in Berlin are anxious to inform their people 
about the real conditions in Germany. 


The Tageblatt argued that the German censor in sup- 
pressing reports of anti-American demonstrations in Ger- 
many really proves himself the strongest agent in foster- 
ing good relations between the two countries. 


Great Britain —Sir Henry Howard, sometime Minister 
on special mission to the Holy See, has been succeeded 
by Count John Eugéne de Salis. The new Minister is the 
eldest son of Count de Salis of 
Loughgur, County Limerick, and 
the late Countess Héléne Marie de 
Riquet, daughter of Prince Eugéne de Caraman-Chimay. 
Of French origin, the family seat has been located in 
Ireland for more than two centuries; the second Count 
was naturalized by Act of Parliament in 1730. The first 
Count was Envoy of the Grisons to the Court of Queen 
Anne. The heads of the family are Counts of the Holy 
Roman Empire, Hereditary Knights of the Golden Spur, 
and by patent of St. Pius V in 1571, Counts Palatine of 
the Lateran Palace. The present Envoy to the Holy See 
was educated at Beaumont and at Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, and in 1911, was made Minister to Montenegro. 

An article which appeared originally in the Manchester 
Guardian has been given wide circulation in the Ameri- 
can and Irish press. That suspicion of England’s policies, 
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together with deep resentment of 
England’s blunders or worse, is daily 
growing in the United States, says 
the Guardian, cannot be denied. Nor can it be 
quietly ignored, for if any lasting peace is to be secured 
through an international league of the Powers, the sym- 
pathetic cooperation of the United States is absolutely 
necessary. At the outset of the war the balance of public 
favor, inclined, thinks the writer, to the catfse of the 
Allies. “That sympathy we sacrificed,” and for the loss, 
the British orders-in-council, many of which betrayed a 
lamentable want of statesmanship are largely responsible: 
With them came the censorship, the arbitrary blacklist, 
the annoying and damaging interference with neutral 
mails, which in no wise tended to soothe the soreness 
occasioned by earlier blunders. Yet “these matters are 
comparatively unimportant in days such as these,” con- 
tinues the Manchester critic. “If there were nothing else 
to be considered we would be justified in believing that 
there was no reason for a serious change in Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations.” In the writer’s opinion “above all othe: 
influences working against us in America is the memory 
of the Irish revolt.” For that unfortunate “lapse of 
statesmanship, when the Cabinet forgot its first impulse 
towards clemency, there would seem to be no hope of a 
speedy remedy.” England’s policy towards Ireland, espe- 
cially as expressed in “the reign of Sir John Maxwell at 
Dublin” is responsible for the change from the earlier 
sympathy, a change that is likely to last “until the end of 
the war, or until such time as a complete change can be 
brought about in our Irish policy.” 


As Manchester 
Judges 


Rome.—According to Rome, Count Roberto Corniani, 
an Italian liberal, well known for his historical, political 
and social writings, has published in the Rassegna Sociale 
an article on “The Pope and the 
Peace Congress,” in which, among 
other things, he disposes of the objec- 
tion that Italy has anything to fear from the Pope’s par- 
ticipation in the Congress, and shows at the same time 
that Italy cannot afford to go on record as insisting on the 
Pope’s exclusion. The Count does not write from a 
purely Catholic standpoint, and some of his arguments 
and expressions must be taken with a certain reserve, 
not to say with disapproval. One point, however, in the 
eminent publicist’s contribution to the Rassegna will 
meet with the approval not only of Catholics, but of a!l 
those who have at heart the interest of peace. 

It has been said, so argues Count Corniani, that the 
Pope cannot be represented at a Congress of States which 
have subjects, armies, territories, and which represent 
civil and effective governments, since he has nothing of 
all that and his power is purely spiritual. His answer is 


The Pope and the 
Peace Congress 


that the Pope also possesses a sovereignty which, although 
of an altogether special nature, is recognized by non- 
Catholic as well as Catholic nations which have their 
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The Holy 


representatives accredited to the Holy See. 


See, the publicist continues, does not possess armies or 
material forces, but it is precisely in this that would con- 
sist the importance of its participation in the Congress. 
For then a voice would be heard in the midst of its heated 
deliberations, which does not rely on the. support of 
armies or navies or material forces of any kind and which 
has no program of territorial or commercial aggrandize- 
ment to forward, but is backed simply by a spiritual 
authority and the prestige which the Pope enjoys as the 
Head of the Faithful scattered throughout the world. 
This gives him an immense influence. 

After expressing the hope that when the time comes 
for the Congress to convene, the Italian Prime Minister, 
whoever he may be, may fully grasp the supreme im- 
portance of the question of the intervention of the Pope, 
Count Corniani concludes with a striking statement 
which is summarized by Rome as follows: 

The sublime and patriotic conduct of the Italian clergy during 
the Libyan war, and still more during the present war, the 
equally patriotic conduct of the Catholic laity, the reawakening 
of religious faith simultaneously with that of patriotic confi- 
dence which has taken place in our army and in the country, 
would find a painful antithesis in the work of a Government 
which deprived the Head of Catholicism, the Roman Pontiff, 
of the power of exerting his peaceful work, from which nobody 
has anything to fear and from which Italy has much to hope. 


The Perseveranza has also treated the question of the 
Pope and the Congress in a very calm and friendly spirit. 


Spain.—The debate on the recent message from the 
Crown to the Cortes gave occasion to one of the most 
startling incidents that have taken place in the Parliament 
in recent years. The revelations 
which were then made throw a vivid 
light on the strange and hitherto al- 
most inexplicable events of 1913, which culminated in 
the elimination of Sefior Maura from the leadership of 
the Conservatives and the splitting up of his party into 
almost irreconcilable factions. In his speech on the mes- 
sage from the throne, one of the most eloquent of his 
long political career, Sefior Maura had criticised Sefior 
Dato and his government. In reply, Senior Dato asserted 
that on the fall of the Romanones Ministry in 1913, he 
had accepted the task of forming a Government only when 
Maura had been invited to do so and had refused. 

Sefior Dato’s clever answer made an evident impres- 
sion on the Chamber. But Sefior Maura’s sincere and 
straightforward declaration in reply soon dispelled any 
illusions which it might have produced. The statement 
in substance was as follows: In the King’s interview 
with Maura at the time referred to, his Majesty told 
him plainly that the solution of the Government crisis 
was a foregone conclusion, it would be a Conservative 
Government without Maura, for the Party had aban- 
doned him. In other words the King’s revelation to 
Maura meant practically that a plot had been formed 
to eliminate him from the leadership of his party, and 
the plot was crowned with success. 


Maura 
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The Cult of Cleverness 


N the midst of the problems now occupying the mind 
of the public, it may not be amiss to call attention to 
an educational tendency or at least a habit of mind which 
is a real danger to seriousness in the intellectual life of 
the country. It is time to realize the fact that as a people 
in general, if not as a whole, we are apparently inclined to 
worship mere cleverness and to mistake it for a mental 
quality more important than it really is. Cleverness in 
the old Irish sense of tactfulness and good humor is 
a thing quite different from what we Americans usually 
understand by the word. It is in our American sense 
that I would discuss it here. Such cleverness might be 
termed “smartness and knowingness.” No other syn- 
onym seems to fit it as well. 
The word “clever” is relatively new; it is not found 
in the language until early in the seventeenth century. 


‘Even then it was of such obscure provincial origin that 


its relation to another interesting word, “deliver,” has 
not been quite settled even yet. The Century Dictionary 
defining the word “clever,” suggests that “it now com- 
monly implies the possession of ability which though 
noteworthy does not amount to genius nor even to a high 
degree of talent.” Macaulay said of the period in which 
the word clever came into common use: “Though there 
were many clever men in England during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, there were only two great 
creative minds.’”’ May not some future historian say of 
our time, that we had many clever people, but that our 
geniuses, even our men of talent were very rare? 

We are making, I am afraid, a mistake as to the real 
significance of cleverness. Perhaps there is no better 
time than the vacation season, when teachers, college 
men and women have a chance to do some thinking for 
themselves, to emphasize how comparatively trivial is 
the value of cleverness in the intellectual life. Probably 
one of the reasons why the leaders of their classes at 
college, frequently do not prove to be leaders of men 
later, is that cleverness enabled them to take prizes 
and pass examinations, while the more sterling 
qualities of heart and mind that count for so much in 
life take a longer time to develop and make themselves 
felt. It may be well then to recall the fact that the greatest 
intellectual genius of modern times, whose thinking still 
influences us after more than seven centuries, was 
thought of by his fellow-students as so dull of wit that 
they called him the “Dumb Ox.” This was Thomas 
Aquinas, of whom Albertus Magnus said that the bel- 
lowings of this “ox” would be heard throughout the 
world. 

In a lecture at one of our American universities I 
called attention to the fact that most of the great mod- 
ern scientists had been devout believers in‘a Providence 





and a hereafter, and that most of them had been prac- 
tical Catholics. I mentioried such pioneers in electricity 
as Galvani, Volta, Coulomb and Ampére. After the 
lecture, a graduate student said to me: “You seem to 
have forgotten our own great work in electricity here 
in America and to have left out Edison.” I reminded 
him that there is a great difference between discoverers 
and inventors. Discoverers are men of genius or high 
talent who reveal to us something hitherto unknown. 
Discoverers in science are men who step across the 
boundaries of our present-day knowledge and make a 
path into the trackless beyond along which it is com- 
paratively easy for others to follow, once the pathfinders 
come back to tell how they did it. Discoverers add to 
the sum of human Khowledge. Inventors merely take 
the principles which the"discoverers have found out and 
make practical applications of them in such ways as 
usually to make a great deal of money for themselves, 
or, at all events, a fortune for others. 

The other name constantly brought up under similar 
circumstances is that of Burbank. Many people seem 
to think that Mr. Burbank, who is a magnificent gar- 
dener and practical horticulturist, is a great scientist. 
Men supposed to know, sometimes connect the names of 
Abbot Mendel and Burbank as if they represented cor- 
responding geniuses of the past half century. Probably 
no one would appreciate the absurdity of this better than 
Mr. Burbank himself. Abbot Mendel is a great scientific 
discoverer, a ground breaker whose work has been the 
inspiration of nearly all the scientists working on the 
most important questions in biology for the past twenty 
years. Mr. Burbank is a clever inventor who, by patient 
work has given us some new forms of fruits and plants. 
No one appreciates better than I do the value of the 
work accomplished by these eminent men, and of its 
bearing on our American life, but I am only pointing 
out that what they have done is not scientific and seldom 
original, but inventive and practical. They have added 
little to knowledge but much to industrial development. 

The difference between the two classes of men is very 
well illustrated by an incident in Pasteur’s life. Not 
long after he had discovered the cause of fermentation, 
Napoleon III and Empress Eugénie were given a demon- 
stration of just what had been found out. As micro- 
scopic investigation was less familiar at that time than 
in our day, the microorganisms which Pasteur showed 
were naturally great curiosities. After the Empress had 
seen the specimens she said to Pasteur, “Now I sup- 
pose that you will apply this great discovery for the 
benefit of the beer and wine industry of France?” Pas- 
teur replied very courteously, “Ah, no! your Majesty, 
that will be ‘the business of the brewer and the wine 
maker and the inventor of industrial processes. The 
scientist does not permit himself to be drawn off into 
commercial distractions. He goes on with his scientific 
work, having published his discoveries for the benefit 
of the world.” 
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That was just what Pasteur did, and it was a fortunate 
thing for the world that he did so. At the moment when 
he reached the explanation of the diseases of beer and 
wine, he had as yet discovered nothing with regard to 
the diseases of human beings. He was to solve many 
of these problems also quite as well as he had done for 
the fermentation problem. Undoubtedly had he applied 
his discovery to brewing and wine-making he would 
have made a very large amount of money. As it was, he 
left but a very modest fortune to his wife and children, 
though he left them an immense heritage of honor. 

There’s the difference, then, between the inventor and 
the discoverer. The inventor is a clever man who takes 
advantage usually of the discoverer’s newly found ideas 
to make practical applications apd incidentally make 
money. Someone has said: “Clever people are like pins, 
they are sharp at the point but not very large at the 
head.” There is a definite tendency in our time, how- 
ever, when we have so many clever people, for them to 
exalt their own significance and that of their fellows. 
A popular writer of clever editorials not long ago wrote 
that “the important contemporary poets are long-headed, 
too busy building roads and sky-scrapers to bother with 
odes and castles-in-Spain. They’re fighting the world’s 
battles, not writing them. Their pens weren’t mightier 
than the sword, but their tools are.” 

The best commentary perhaps on such a sentence as 
“The inventor is just a clairvoyant who translates his 
forecastings to castings,’ is that among our greatest 
inventors are the insects. As a warning reflection on 
human cleverness, these insect-inventors should not be 
forgotten. The wasp made excellent water-proof paper 
ages before man ever thought of doing so, and made it 
from wood pulp. We have been using that material only 
for a couple of generations. The bee and the wasp used 
hypodermic needles long before man ever thought of 
them and the bee uses formic acid as an antiseptic to 
preserve its honey from fermentation. The spider made 
the first suspension bridge according to all the rules of 
the craft, and some spiders make excellent airships; one 
of them even makes a diving bell. The bee makes a wax 
that we cannot imitate. The silkworm is still the un- 
rivaled manufacturer of silk. To these we might add 
the ant, which makes tunnels and subways; the mason- 
bee with its cement work and the great peqacock-moth 
which calls its kind from a distance by wireless teleg- 
raphy ; but to complete the story we should have to reprint 
Henri Fabre’s books. 

What is true in science is true also in literature. The 
fact that the popular editorial writer should talk so 
glibly about modern poets and class under the name of 
poet the “tunnel diggers” and excavators of other kinds 
and the inventors of everything, from gas donkey engines 
to electric winches, and in the expressive phrase “get 
away with it,” shows how little the meaning of real 
poetry or literature is understood. The men whose 
books are most read in our time are mostly clever people 








who can invent intricate plots. To a great many people 
he is the great story-teller or dramatist who can make up 
a story or invent the plot of a drama, the end of which 
is concealed from readers or spectators until a few min- 
utes before the “flash” at the end of the novel or play. 
This is, of course, mere cleverness. Almost anybody 
who wants to do it can accomplish it and the “best sell- 
ers” are simply those whose authors have done that sort 
of thing in the prevailing fashion of the moment. 

Much has been recently said about Shakespeare. Now 
the best way perhaps to bring out the significance of 
such cleverness in literature, is to recall that Shakespeare 
never invented a plot. He wrote some forty plays; but 
he never cared to bother his head about making up the 
story. He took well-known stories and created the 
characters for them. The Greek dramatists had prac- 
tically done the same. They took the racial traditions 
and stories familiar to the Greek people and dramatized 
them. In the modern sense of the word neither they 
nor Shakespeare were a bit clever. They were geniuses, 
however, and perhaps the best way to study the distinc- 


‘tion between cleverness and genius in literature is to try 


to understand why the plays of Shakespeare, A¢schylus 
and Sophocles are immortal while the plays of our time 
are ephemeral. James J. Foro. 


The Chancellor and the Dublin Weaver 


F many a saint and seer it may be truly said that 
nothing in his life so became him like the leaving 
of it. Not as in unhappy Cawdor’s case, that the guilt 
of treason or of deeds low and unhallowed, stains the 
story of their lives. For death, like any sudden stress, 
does not make a man, but rather, as the ascetics have it, 
shows forth truly what manner of man he is. They die 
greatly who have lived greatly. In the thought of death 
at one’s door, of death creeping onward with the measured 
moments as slowly and as surely, men realize, I suppose, 
that at length the great Artificer of life is completing His 
self-appointed task, as His busy shuttle catches up the 
last frayed and tangled threads of human life, to weave 
them into one pattern with the endless fabric of eternity. 
They live, yet as in the shadow of death; and in these 
moments “strange and hitherto unknown” even their 
trivial and accustomed acts assume a pathos, an un- 
wonted beauty and a peculiar charm. 

And it is around “the little things” as well as about 
life’s deeper interests that this charm is thrown. Cone re- 
calls at once the farewell letter of Blessed Thomas More to 
his daughter, Meg. As Chancellor of England, enjoying 
the confidence of his Sovereign, he had never set his 
heart thereon. A favorite with the great, and “the dar- 
ling” of the literati, accomplished, witty, brilliant and 
pious, the great Chancellor manfully played to the end a 
commanding part in the life of pre-Elizabethan England. 
Standing forth in the court of an angry king to maintain 
the prerogative of Peter, one by one he had seen his 
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friends pass out of his life, some seeking the easier 
paths of compliance, others happier than these worldly 
Catholics, to confess Christ and His Vicar even to the 
shedding of blood. He had never been one of a crowd, 
although he loved company. His part in life was to do 
a man’s work, and in the doing he made history.. At its 
end, he found himself in the gloomy Tower, and here, 
on the night before he died, his thoughts, like the thoughts 
of his Master, turn back to those whom he is leaving. 
He knows that as the axe falls on the morrow, the 
Angels of God will welcome him in heaven, but even the 
joy of this certainty does not hide from him the sorrow 
of his friends. Filled as it was with love of God, his 
great soul turns to his daughter and to “all our friends,” 
not to be consoled but to comfort. “Our Lord bless you, 
good daughter,” he writes to Meg, 

and your good husband, and your little boy, and all yours, and 
all my children, and all my god-children, and all our friends. 
Recommend me when you may to my good daughter Cicely, 
whom I beseech Our Lord to comfort; and I send her my bless- 
ing, and to all my children, and pray her to pray for me. I 
send her an handkercher. And God comfort my good son, her 
husband. 

“There is not any man living,” Erasmus had written to 
Ulrich von Hutten, years before, “so loving to his chil- 
dren as he.” But the blessed Chancellor goes on, tracing 
the words laboriously with a piece of charcoal: 

I should be sorry if it should be any longer than tomorrow. 
For it is Saint Thomas Even, and the octave day of Saint Peter, 
therefore tomorrow I long to go to God. It were a day very 
meet and convenient for me. I never liked your manner towards 
me better than when you kissed me last; for I love when daugh- 
terly love and dear charity hath no leisure to look to worldly 
courtesy. Farewell, dear child, and pray for me, and I shall for 
you and for all your friends that we may merrily meet in 
heaven. . . . I pray you at good time convenient, recom- 
mend me to my good son John More. I liked well his natural 
fashion. Our Lord bless him and his good wife, my loving 
daughter; to whom I pray him to be good as he hath great 
cause. 

Here is a simple affectionate farewell, such as every 
good man would wish to write under similar circum- 
stances. But there are few Thomas Mores in the world, 
and hence few such letters. The love that indited it 
came from a heart, purified by love of Him who is the 
source of love stronger than death. 

Yet one man who died on a dark May day of this 
present year in Ireland, shows in his farewell, written as 
death waited, all the grace and tenderness of his elder 
brother in the Faith, the saintly Chancellor of England. 
In the external circumstances of their lives, perhaps no 
two men could be found more dissimilar than Thomas 
More, Chancellor of the Realm, and Michael Mallin, the 
weaver of Dublin. The Chancellor was, admittedly, the 
noblest figure of his age; the Dublin weaver was but a 
humble tradesman in a community where much is made 
of rank and social distinction. But in tenderness, self- 
forgetfulness and faith, Michael Mallin and Thomas 
More were one. 





A slight delicate man, his picture shows, one, whom 
but for the dark deep-set eyes, you might judge timid 
and retiring. Perhaps he was; but in the crisis days of 
May, thinking of Innisfail and 

her dear face 


Worn with each weary trace 
Of fresh woes, and of old woes unforgot 


the weaver of Dublin left his loom to join his comrades 
of the Citizen Army on Stephen’s Green. The result of 
that uprising, as the world knows, is briefly told, and in 
the end, Michael Mallin found short shrift in an English 
military court. “The story of his death,’ writes the 
editor of the Catholic Bulletin, of Dublin, “is as fascinat- 
ing as a romance and as grand as an epic. He is said to 
have prayed into the very rifles of the men who shot 
him, and his last words were, ‘Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit.’”” “I am satisfied I have done my duty to my 
beloved Ireland,” the patriot wrote to his wife, shortly 
before his execution. And in these touching lines, shines 
forth the Catholic spirit of the devoted husband and 
loving father: 

But, oh, if only you and the little ones were coming too, we 
could all reach heaven together. If you can, I would 


like you to dedicate Una to the service of God, and also Joseph. 
Do this if you can, and pray to Our Divine Lord that it 


may be so. 


Next his mind turns to two good friends who had stood 
by him to the last: 
See Alderman Tom Kelly. He is a good, God-fearing man, 
and will be able to help you, for my. sake as well as for yours. 
Mr. Partridge, too, was more than a brother to me. He 
held me close in his arms, so that I might have comfort and 
warmth. 


And finally the great heart of the man goes back to 
his wife and little children: 

God and His Blessed Mother again and again bless and protect 
you. O Saviour of men, if my dear ones could enter heaven 
with me, how blessed and happy I would be; they would be away 
from the cares and trials of the world. 

Una, my little one, be a nun. Joseph, my little man, be a 
priest if you can. James and John, to you the care of your 
mother. Make yourselves good, strong men for her sake, and 
remember Ireland. : 

Good-bye, my wife, my darling. Remember me. God again 
bless and protect you and our children. I must now prepare. 
These last few hours must be spent with God alone. 


Of the political turmoil which ended in Ireland’s most 
recent baptism of blood, who can now say, or ever say, 
the final word that distributes justice with an equal hand? 
But sad indeed would war’s ravages be, did they take 
from our hearts the power to acknowledge beauty and 
revere nobility even when displayed by an alien race. 
“Tears for the lost; thou livest,” wrote Lionel Johnson 
of his beloved Innisfail. So may another poet sing of 
Michael Mallin, the weaver of Dublin, in life and in 
death a very noble gentleman, and a knight beyond re- 
proach. Pau L. BLAKELY, S.J. 
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The Vice of Being Long-Sighted 


N philosophy we have already had far too free a dance 
of physical metaphors; it is for that reason, | sup- 
pose, that I am just about to add another one to the 
dance. The most obvious instance is that effeminate habit 
of talking about men as if they were either “strong” or 
“weak.” To taik thus is to be utterly ignorant of virile 
consciousness ; it is never to have known anything except 
a windy vanity or a blasted panic. All men are ordinary 
men; the extraordinary men are the men that know it. 
In the same way all men are weak men; the nearest men 
get to strength is by saying that they are weak. But 
weakness is not the only weary word that is thus em- 
ployed. Superficial controversialists will call a system 
corrupt, without realizing that this means burst asunder 
in the midst, like Judas; or they call an explanation lame, 
without realizing that this would mean sound on one 
support but unsound on the other; or they will talk in 
trivial sentimentalism of touching somebody’s heart, not 
realizing that the heart is an awful actuality, and that to 
touch the heart is death. When these bodily images are 
used it is in a very humdrum and distrait style, without 
any direct appeal to the body. Only a very few and 
these fierce physical phrases keep their emphasis un- 
conquered; for instance, when the Anglican translation 
of Scripture says that God winked, it is impossible to 
avoid a vivid and instantaneous image of profanity. 

But from all such phrases drawn from our physique 
which in one way or another have paled and lost their 
point, none has grown fainter than the phrase “short- 
sighted.” A modern statesman making a speech applies 
it to his opponent's policy, but applies it quite colorlessly, 
in the mere sense of “blind” or “unseeing.”” He says— 
hitting the table or desk with that hollow and resounding 
‘ emphasis which is the heart-rending triviality of the pro- 
fessional politician—that his opponent’s motion is a “most 
reckless and short-sighted proposal.” But as he uses the 
words he is attaching no more meaning to the notion of 
shortness and sight than he attaches to the separate Latin 
words ab and surdum. Yet short-sightedness in politics 
might have a very living and legitimate meaning. It 
should mean that the saw immediate results 
with peculiar clearness, but saw all results beyond these 
in a sudden mist. Now I wonder what the average elo- 
quent statesman would think of me if I got up and said 
mildly that in my opinion the accused politician suffered 
not from being short-sighted, but from being a long- 
sighted politician. “How helpless and inhumanly dull,” 
I should cry in rhetorical rapture, “is the long-sighted 
politician”! I fear it would leave the audience cold. I 
fear they would really think that being long-sighted 
means having good sight; that is, means being a seer and 


accused 


a prophet. 

Now, being long-sighted is exactly as much a disease 
It does not mean seeing things 
away. It 


as being short-sighted. 


that’ are especially and impossibly far 











means not being able to see anything unless it is 
some distance away. The commonest mode of 
this malady among our thinkers today can _ be 
noted in their extreme liking for the remote future 
and the remote past. Of their great-great-grandfathers, 
some thousand generations back, they seem to have vivid 
memories. With their great-great-granchildren, thou- 
sands of generations forward, they seem to be on the 
most intimate terms. The people they cannot see at all 
are their own parents and their own children. They will 
fall over their own father in the street; they kick their 
own children out of the way like obstructions. If you 
read a modern book about property you will find it 
divided into two parts: the first half will describe how 
property was communal before history began; the second 
half will describe how property will be communal again 
when history and everything else will have disappeared. 
If you read a modern book about marriage, you will find 
it similarly divided; the first half will say that sex was 
free in some community that mankind has forgotten, and 
the second half that sex will be free in some community 
that mankind has never tried. I do not object to such 
vague visions from the edges of the world; it is natural 
that man should see visions of the future and dream 
dreams of the past. But I do think it surprising when 
people, in consequence of this, suddenly cease to be acces- 
sible to the sights, smells and sounds all around them at 
the moment; when they forget in one flash where they 
are and what things their fathers have done, In short, 
I suggest that between the first part of the book which 
describes things forgotten, and the second part of the 
book which describes things not yet known, there should 
be at least a little note, a sort of paragraph in brackets, 
mentioning the actual experiences of our race from 
Adam to Adam Smith, from Abraham to Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The other day a lady said to me that the strongest and 
happiest state of mankind had been the “Matriarchal 
State.” to which we would eventually return. I asked 
her, meekly enough, to tell me something about the 
Matriarchal State, what temples it had built, what liter- 
ature was possessed of it, whether it praised particular 
heroes in war, whether the populace ever upset its gov- 
ernment successfully, whether it knew about wine and 
music; in short, all the test questions about a common- 
wealth. The replies were so decidedly obscure, that J 
was compelled in self-defense to say that I knew of 
another tribe that had the other system; and that their 
arts and weapons were most quaint and instructive. The 
lady became quite eager in her turn, and asked me many 
questions about my secret tribe. She extracted the infor- 
mation that they produced songs perpetually; but that 
some of their older epics were the best. I told her that 
they were a brave people, and once all of them warriors ; 
but that they had often yielded to the temptation of sup- 
porting a paid class of picked warriors. I said that they 
were monogamous in theory, but found it hard to keep 
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up. I said that they had been democratic in their dimmest 
origins, but found the idea much more difficult when they 
had gained great wealth and conquered distant tribes. I 
said that they had recently sailed to a strange spot in 
the snow which many of their heroes had taunted each 
other with being unable to reach. I also told her that 
they had at last found out how to jump off high places 
and not fall to the ground. As she was quite innocent 
of my meaning and eager for more tribal marvels, I told 
her this tribe had produced Shakespeare and Napoleon, 
and, greatest of all, herself. 
Ceci, CHESTERTON. 


Character and Temperament 


HREE terms that are constantly confused are per- 
sonality, character and temperament. Personality 
is that which constitutes a person, or an intelligent and 
volitional being ; it is used by inaccurate writers for char- 
acter, especially for strength in character. Character is 
the result of all the internal and external forces that have 
been at work upon a person from the moment his life 
began and later. Race, heredity, health, disease, nation- 
ality, climate, mental, moral and physical education, relig- 
ion, caste, strength or weakness in the faculties of soul 
and body, wealth or poverty, neighbors, friends, enemies, 
the civil government, locality and countless other factors 
are involved in the formation of a man’s character. 

Temperament is a part of character; it is a special 
type of mental condition and development due to natural 
qualities, a mental tendency resulting from a special 
somatic organization. A person may be sanguine or 
pessimistic, energetic or flabby, quick or slow, physically 
bold or timid, artistic, imaginative, musical, and the like, 
and these qualities, mostly congenital, affect almost every- 
thing he does, they make up his temperament. A “quick- 
tempered” person has a vice which is to a slight degree 
temperamental, but mostly acquired or characteristic ; the 
same is true of drunkenness, gluttony, and unchastity. 
Physical courage is temperamental, moral courage is 
characteristic ; neurasthenia is characteristic with a tem- 
peramental weakness, intoxication, or the like; hysteria 
appears to be temperamental with a characteristic defi- 
ciency. 

There are Gallic, German, Irish, English, Japanese tem- 
peraments. In nations the character changes, but the tem- 
perament is more permanent. The French see with south- 
ern Celtic daylight, the Germans with northern Teutonic 
twilight, therefore the French speech is direct, the Ger- 
man indirect. English is a blend of these two tongues, 
but the English temperament is not. In the Irish there 
are two chief racial temperaments, which do not blend, 
the aboriginal and the Celtic. 

The aboriginal Irishman is a Mediterranean Basin man, 
and he has the physical and mental qualities of the cen- 
tral Italian and the northern Spaniard, modified by cli- 
mate. Shaw calls him erroneously “the commercially 





imported north Spanish strain which passes for aborig- 
inal Irish.” He is low in stature, dark, long-skuiled; 
the Celt is large, reddish, broad-headed. The aboriginal 
Irishman is gentle, inclined toward secret societies and 
plotting like the Italian, an avoider of all foreigners like 
the Italian, repressible, frequently stupid but not seldom 
as subtle as the Celt. Too often he is treacherous, but 
almost never hypocritical. He is envious of no foreigner 
or superior, but of every one in his own caste; a 
follower not a leader, externally democratic but really at 
the beck of any strong man. He is sensitive, not demon- 
strative of affection, patient, superstitious, commonly 
religious and often almost a saint. He is emotional, but 
not sentimental until he begins an oration on any Irish 
subject; then he boils over irrationally, He will accept 
flattery, but any adverse criticism, however true, is 
resented violently. 

The Irishman that does things is a Celt or a Norman. 
He is irrepressible, adaptive, subtle, a ruler of men; often 
an extremely refined gentleman, but when perverted a 
brute. All great European civilization, even in Greece 
and Rome, has been Celtic, and the man that does things 
for the English is a Celt, Brythonic or Gaelic. It is 
a humorous error to derive English superiority from ~ 
Anglo-Saxon sources as Collier and others do. 

The Irish national character is essentially no more 
religious than that of any other nation, contrary to the 
common opinion. After conversion to Christianity the 
Irish were intensely religious until the Norse and Danish 
invasions. During the Middle Ages they were anything 
but religious; no western European people had less re- 
gard for the sanctity of human life or of ecclesiastical 
property than the medieval Irish; every page of their 
chronicles from the eleventh to the sixteenth century 
drips with blood. When the English attacked the religion 
of the Irish at the end of the sixteenth century Ireland 
turned to religion in opposition to the enemy. The attack 
and opposition were continued so long that religion be- 
came a national habit. The English never made any real 
attempt to subdue Ireland until the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and since the Elizabethan wars English treatment 
of Ireland has always been instigated by the Odium 
Theologicum, even when it seemed to be economic. Per- 
secute a religion and you strengthen it, coddle it and it 
weakens. The English persecution of the religion of the 
Irish has so strengthened that religion that it has become 
a national characteristic. 

The Italian and the Frenchman mature slowly. An 
Italian of forty-five years of age calls his father and 
mother papa and mamma, and this infantilism tinges all 
his deeds. In his anticlericalism he has the maliciousness 
of a street gamin, and all the childishness of this urchin. 
The French surgeon, soldier, or writer, is addicted to 
posing, to red lapel-buttons, to babbling about Ja gloire, 
to gesticulation. 

The American national character, the real character, 
not the “Fourth of July” platform character, which is a 
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myth, is a result of climate, of freakish religions, of 
sudden wealth, of the little red-school-house, of intestinal 
indigestion from a mixture of Slavish radishes, Magyar 
goulash, Italian spaghetti, German Blutwurst, Yankee 
pickles, Irish stew, Scotch whisky and innumerable other 
incompatibles. The little red-school-house, the palladium 
of our liberties, is the chief character builder we have, 
and I do not think much of it as a builder. 

The school ma’am, who in a storm of emotion redis- 
covered the child soul, which was discovered before the 
days of Cicero and never lost, inserts her pedagogy in 
the curriculum; the male school superintendent, who 
started to teach because he could not get a better job, as 
a rule with no education except what he got from the 
ignorant in a “normal school,” or at most a few summer 
courses in physiological psychology, which is not physi- 
ology, and most assuredly not psychology, whose religion 
consists in dominical chanting of “Brighten the corner 
where y’are” and avoidance of cigarettes, inserts his 
pedagogy into the curriculum; the teachers’ “institoot,” 
the respectable school board, and the ward boss also in- 
sert directly or indirectly their pedagogy into the cur- 
riculum, and we must pay the salaries of these uncom- 
monly good folk while they trot along the pathway of 
opinion, like Lanna Mochree’s dog, with every uplifter 
that gyrates before patient Heaven. 

These curriculum builders dispose of intellectual gar- 
bage, such as scraps of science, peelings of literature, 
washes of modern languages, chips of second-hand 
philosophy made in Germany, by strewing them as fer- 
tilizers over children’s minds. This July an Eastern uni- 
versity had courses in “Blind Man’s Buff” and “Hunt 
the Slipper,” and we shall soon have to pay for applica- 
tions of these courses to puerile legs in Oshkosh and 
Yonkers. Such education shows in our insolent review 
articles, our nasty magazine stories, our books that begin 
and end on the first page, our unjust and obscene legisla- 
tion, our licensed quacks (all the paths in pathology), 
our vulgar ostentation, our boorish manners, our lynch- 
ings, homicides, divorces, religious bigotry. 

The world is at a crisis just now, and our statesmen, edu- 
cated in the little red-school-house, do not know this fact; 
great masses of radical groups are working within our 
boundaries for a weaker Government; only an obsession 
of crass ignorance can assure us that our relative comfort 
will last; we cannot get together enough men to catch a 
border bandit; we have dangerous enemies everywhere ; 
yet our red-school-house statesmen are interested in 
fences, pork, the baseball score, poliomyelitis, and sharks 
on the Jersey coast. Our leaders do not think; they do 


not know enough to think; they have lost the capacity of 
appreciating an abstract argument. We talk of the Eng- 
lish muddling along; we muddle and stand still. 

There is more perorating in the American national 
character on the subject of liberty than there is in Ire- 
land, but we have immeasurably less liberty than there is 
in Ireland, or in Prussia, for that matter. 


Liberty is 





the capability of doing what you have a right to do. That 
is all it is, first and last. American citizens have the 
right to nominate candidates for the Presidency, but they 
have not the liberty to do so. A few bosses attend to 
this business before the conventions assemble, and in 
November we choose between two evils. Taxpayers here 
have the right to have their money honestly expended, 
but not the liberty. American Catholics have the right 
to hold high political office, but not the liberty ; they have 
the right to pay school taxes according to their con- 
science, but not the liberty; they have the right to the 
protection of what they hold sacred from slander, but not 
the liberty. This enumeration could readily be made as 
long as the rogation-day litanies. 

Another phase of our national character is the illusion 
that we live in a democracy. There never was a democ- 
racy, and there never will be one on the face of the 
earth. There are innumerable oligarchies which call 
themselves democracies, but calling an ass a charger does 
not make it one. There is room for doubt that democ- 
racy would be the best form of government for the 
ordinary citizen whose bible is the daily newspaper, but 
that is a mere academic consideration. All countries 
should be governed by a few men, as they are, provided 
the men have not been educated in little red-school-houses. 

Austin O’Mattey, M.D. 


Dr. John B. Murphy 


a. death of Dr. John B. Murphy of Chicago re- 
moves from this world a man whose work in sur- 
gery and also in medicine has done most in our time to 
bring well-deserved prestige to American medical science. 
His name was probably better known throughout this 
country than that of any other American surgeon, and it 
was quite as well and favorably known in the great 
European clinics. He was a fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, a life member of the Deutsche 
Gesellschaft fiir Chirurgie at Berlin and of the Société de 
Chirurgie of Paris, he had been the honorary President 
of the surgical section of a series of International Medi- 
cal Congresses, the honorary President of the Interna- 
tional Surgical Congress, the guest by invitation of the 
British Medical Association, the President of The Ameri- 
can Medical Association and one of the founders and 
most prominent members of the American College of 
Surgeons. 

The man who had thus achieved international fame in 
a very difficult department of applied science, that of 
general surgery, is all the more interesting because he 
was born in the little town of Appleton in Wisconsin 
nearly sixty years ago, when that portion of the country 
was still in a pioneer stage and had none of the advan- 
tages that are so often supposed to mean so much in 
helping a young man to success in a chosen career. 
After a high-school training he entered Rush Medical 
School of Chicago, graduating in 1879. He won in 
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competition the post’ of medical interne at the Cook 
County Hospital where he spent a year and a half and 
then went into general practice in Chicago for two 
years. His ambition to be something more than a gen- 
eral practitioner led him to leave his practice and spend 
a year and a half in Europe; Vienna, Munich, Berlin 
and Heidelberg, each attracting him for a time. He 
wished to come in touch with the best work in surgery, 
confident that if the opportunity were afforded, he would 
be able to take advantage in America of the operative 
methods and technical skill of these European masters. 

In 1884 then he began the practice of surgery in 
Chicago, readily secured a position as lecturer on the 
subject because of his European experience and then 
commenced a series of contributions to medical litera- 
ture which during the next ten years give the key to his 
subsequent success as a great surgeon. He wrote on 
“Gun Shot Wounds of the Abdomen” and pointed out 
that the old-fashioned expectant treatment must now 
give way to direct surgical intervention. He wrote on 
“Early Operations in Perityphlitis’ that is, the early 
surgery of conditions in the right lower quadrant of the 
abdomen in the neighborhood of the cecum. These 
conditions have since practically all come to be traced to 
inflammation of the appendix, and are accountable for 
the great majority of the cases of what we now call 
appendicitis. Even before this development of path- 
ology Dr. Murphy was counseling early operation and 
he must be considered one of the pioneers in that notable 
American development of operative intervention as a 
cure for these serious conditions. 

Dr. Murphy’s eyes were not held, however, exclu- 
sively by his attention to intestinal surgery. He de- 
scribed the first case ever noted in America of actino- 
mycosis hominis, the cattle disease due to the ray fungus 
which occasionally attacked human beings. He wrote 
also on that rather rare affection echinococcus of the 
liver. Whenever there was anything unusual Dr. Murphy 
seemed to be able to see it and to work out its signifi- 
cance. 

He felt, however, that a great new field was about to 
open in the surgery of the intestines so he devoted him- 
self to the solution of the problems associated with this 
important field and made a series of experimental re- 
searches on animals. He found that animals would stand 
very well all sorts of surgical intervention in their in- 
testinal and liver tracts which surgeons feared to per- 
form on human beings, though there was often need 
for them in cases that would otherwise prove fatal. 
After several years of experimentation including the 
application of some of the methods of operation thus 
discovered to his patients whose chances of living with- 
out such surgical intervention were almost nil, he pub- 
lished a paper detailing his “original experimental and 
clinical researches in the surgery of the gall bladder, the 
liver and the intestinal tract,” which at once attracted a 
great deal of attention. 








During the course of these researches he invented 
what he called the intestinal “Anastomosis Button,” a 
little mechanism about the size of a small English wal- 
nut which under the name of the Murphy Button carried 
its inventor’s fame all over the world. This was meant 
to facilitate the bringing together of severed ends of the 
intestines. Wounds and pathological conditions of the 
intestines sometimes make it necessary to remove a por- 
tion of the intestine to save the patient’s life. The 
patency of the intestinal canal must be maintained and 
yet the ends of the intestine must be brought together so 
thoroughly as to prevent leakage. The Murphy Button 
greatly facilitated the solution of this problem. Dr. 
Murphy demonstrated its value in some very severe 
cases. As a consequence a marked development of in- 
testinal surgery took place in this country. 

Dr. Murphy having made himself a master in 
the surgery of the intestinal tract it might be thought 
that he would stop there and reap the reward of his 
special knowledge and skill. But he was ever anxious 
to enlarge the field of professional work for his col- 
leagues and for humanity. He next took up gall bladder 
surgery and accomplished much for that department 
which in recent years has saved so many lives and spared 
much suffering. He then took up the surgery of arteries 
and of veins and studied how to make end-to-end re- 
pairs of blood vessels injured in continuity. He had the 
oration in surgery at the Denver meeting of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association in 1898 and took for his subject 
Surgery of the Lung. He made a valuable suggestion: 
to put a tuberculous lung absolutely at rest, so that it 
might heal. 

Ten years later he was studying the surgery of nerves 
and especially of the central nervous system and _ his 
monograph on Surgery of the Spinal Cord was looked 
upon as one of the most important contributions to this 
subject made here in America. One field of surgery 
remained open to him, that of the joints, yet when well 
above fifty years of age and an extremely busy man, he 
took up the study of the subject and succeeded in mak- 
ing some suggestions and introducing certain simple bits 
of technique that added distinctly to our practical knowl- 
edge. 

There is no doubt at all about the originality of his 
genius. He was one of those rare gifts to a generation, 
a man who finds a path where others have feared there 
was a trackless region. He was a pioneer in a great de- 
partment of human knowledge which has done much to 
make life more livable and longer, and to lessen the 
amount of suffering for mankind. 

No wonder then that honors came to him not only 
from his own profession all over the world, but also 
from those who felt that here was a man doing great 
work that deserved recognition. He received the degree 
of M.A. from Loyola University, Chicago, in 1908, 
LL.D. from the University of Illinois in 1905, and from 
the Catholic University in 1915 and the degree of M.Sc. 
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from the University of Sheffield. Notre Dame in this 
country conferred on him the Letare Medal and the 
Pope having crowned his labors some years ago with 
the Knighthood of St. Gregory added to his honors dur- 
ing the present year by making him a Knight Com- 
mander of the same Order with the privilege of the Star. 

In recent years Dr. Murphy’s Clinic in Chicago has 
been crowded with surgeons from many parts of the 
country who came to see him operate and observe his 
fine technique. He did operations of all kinds, talked 
about his cases from the standpoint of his experience 
and his wide reading, studied his patients very faith- 
fully, and looked up everything in recent medical litera- 
ture. It is no wonder that many of those who had at- 
tended his clinics for a time felt that they would like 
to keep in touch with them. This induced him to publish 
for their benefit. Before long the 
“Clinics” proved self-supporting and a rather fine 
source of revenue though Dr. Murphy confessed that 
their publication meant much more for him than any 
monetary consideration since nothing so made a man 
keep in touch with the literature of the various subjects 
treated than to feel that he was thus being constantly 


“Murphy’s Clinics” 


reported for others. 

The newspapers have announced that Dr. Murphy left 
a large fortune. Undoubtedly he made a great deal of 
money, particularly during the past ten years. He did 
an immense amount of work at the same time for the 
poor in the highest spirit of charity. It has been said 
that the very poor and the rich can secure the services 
of the very best physicians and surgeons and that the 
great body of the people must be content with the less 
skilled. Many a person of moderate means, however, 
secured Dr. Murphy’s services without having to pay 
inordinate fees. He was much more interested in his 
patients, in his teaching and in the development of sur- 
gery than he was in the money he made. He had the 
true professional spirit and felt that any one who merely 
makes a living by his science and skill without leaving 
a precious heritage from his experience to his profes- 
sional brethren is not taking his life work in the proper 
spirit. 

Dr. Murphy’s private charities and the amount of help 
he gave to countless sufferers, are almost incalculable. 
He was a magnificent example of a great Catholic pro- 
fessional man who took his duties conscientiously and 
realized that he owed as a simple duty very much to 
others. 

Dr. Murphy will undoubtedly be remembered in the 
history of American surgery as a man of original in- 
ventive ability, and of positive genius for the simplifica- 
tion of surgical procedures. The true keynote of genius 
is, that it simplifies what so far has been complex. Dr. 
Murphy will be recalled above all for the teaching quali- 
ties which made him the beloved master of so many 
talented physicians proud to be his disciples. He was 
not only a faithful son of the Church in the midst of a 





busy professional career, living constantly in a thor- 
oughly scientific atmosphere, but he would himself have 
been the first to say that the greatest satisfactions he had 
in life came from his religion and its teachings. It has 
been said that “where there are three physicians there 
are two atheists,” but as I have often pointed out, while 
there may be some slight truth in this expression among 
the smaller men in medicine, it is not true of our great 
medical men. Dr. Murphy is only another example like 
our own Dr. Joseph O’Dwyer or Pasteur or Theodor 
Schwann, or Johannes Miiller, that our great geniuses in 
science suffer no disturbances of their faith, but on the 
contrary, have it deepened and strengthened by their 


scientific habits of thought. 
James J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


“What is an Episcopalian?” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The question proposed in your editorial, “What Is an Epis- 
copalian?” gives rise to reflections alternately sad and amusing. 
Your suggested answer, that an Episcopalian is a member of a 
Church which allows its members to believe what they can and 
reject the rest, is based, it seems to me, on an invalid assump- 
tion. This assumption is that the Protestant Episcopal Church 
offers a well-defined body of doctrine, saying to the world, 
“This we teach, that we condemn; this we hold, that we reject.” 

As a matter of notorious fact the Protestant Episcopal 
Church does nothing of the sort. Even her own clergy may 
vigorously propound absolutely contradictory doctrines on points 
of vital importance, and this without any interference whatever 
from the Bishops, who, at least in theory, are the chief guardians 
of the Faith. When the shepherds themselves disagree, what 
are the bewildered members of the flock to do? Are they to 
hold, with a certain faction in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
that the Hierarchy is of Divine institution, or with Dr. Reiland, 
who boldly proclaims this doctrine a blasphemy? Are they to 
believe that after the words of consecration the “elements” are 
worthy the adoration that is paid to God Himself, or that the 
“elements” possess no attribute of Divinity that cannot be quite as 
truly predicated of the candlesticks on the altar? Are they to 
believe that Christ founded a visible Church, with powers to 
bind and loose in His name, to correct without appeal and to 
teach infallibly, or are they to fall back upon the thoroughly 
Protestant doctrine that every man is his own visible Church, 
and his own infallible Pontiff ? 

We all know that these “bewildered sheep” are quite free to 
follow any and all paths of their own choosing, without any 
reference to the shepherds. “It should be a matter of funda- 
mental Churchmanship,” said Bishop Edsall at the recent Di- 
ocesan Convention of Minnesota, “to recognize that ours is a 
comprehensive Church.” A body which tolerates teachers of 
essentially contradictory doctrines on matters of faith is cer- 
tainly comprehensive, but it is not the Church which Christ bade 
all men hear. “Our slogan or rallying cry,” continued the 
Bishop, “should be ‘Catholic Faith and Apostolic Order Com- 
bined with Protestant Liberty.” The good Bishop is attempting 
to reconcile irreconcilables. “Protestant Liberty” is surely free 
to deny the necessity of “Catholic Faith and Apostolic Order,” 
and if words mean anything, it has been denying each for 
nearly four centuries. On the other hand, that rather perplexing 
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mental attitude which “the Roman party” in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church calls “the Catholic Faith” utterly anathematizes 
the very concept of Protestant Liberty, although, in practice the 
Roman party picks and chooses points of doctrine with all the 
freedom of a zealot for the principle of private judgment. The 
upshot of the whole matter seems to be that Dr. Reiland most 
truly represents the “mind” of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
That Church proposes no specific body of doctrine, but allows, 
as logically it must allow, its adherents to believe whatever they 
wish to believe and to reject whatever they wish to reject. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. F. L. B. 


Biology in the Schools 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

For more than ten years I have taught biology in the high 
schools of one of our largest cities. For this reason I found a 
special interest in the article, “Biology in the Secular School,” 
in America for August 5. After outlining what Mr. Peabody is 
pleased to call “instruction in biology,” the author of the article 
expresses his hope that Mr. Peabody is not “a typical example” 
of the New York teacher. I regret to say that my ten years’ 
practical experience leads me to the conclusion that Mr. Peabody 
is a “typical example.” I am fairly well acquainted with con- 
ditions in New York, and I do not hesitate to say that it is sad 
and disgusting in the extreme to hear the filth—that is the only 
word I have for it—taught to New York children in the name 
of “biology” and sex-hygiene. Last June a work connected with 
the latter topic, and written by a New York high-school teacher 
of biology, Walter Eddy, was brought to my notice. I do not 
care to describe either its contents or its illustrations. The 
book might be suitable for use in a medical school, but I am 
convinced that in the hands of boys and girls at school it can 
only serve an obscene purpose. 

“It seems to me,” writes the author of the AMERICA article, 
“that at Morris High School, and possibly in many schools for 
boys and girls in this country, ‘biology’ means ‘sex-hygiene.’” 
I believe that this observation is correct. Perhaps not many 
teachers are willing to go as far as Messrs. Peabody and Eddy, 
but I know from experience that this subject of “sex-hygiene” is 
taking entirely too prominent a place in our public school 
“biology” classes. 


Whitley, Vermont. we Es ee 


Some Inaccuracies Corrected 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I call the attention of your readers to some erroneous 
statements in the otherwise well-written and interesting article 
entitled “Catholic Landmarks of New Orleans,” which appeared 
in the issue of America for August 5? Speaking of the advent 
of the Ursulines in New Orleans, the author says: “In 1827 they 
opened a hospital, an orphanage, a school for poor children, and 
their famous Academy, which is the oldest educational institu- 
tion for women in the United States.” Besides the typographical 
error 1827, which should be 1727, a century earlier, the author 
fails to mention a work very dear to the heart of our saintly 
Founders: the religious instruction imparted to Indian women 
and slaves, a work which, though lowly and hidden, contributed 
not a little to the reform of morals in the infant colony. It is 
not correct to say that Jackson secured that “January 8 be fixed 
as the feast of Our Lady of Prompt Succor.” It is true that, 
in fulfilment of their vow, the Ursulines had a solemn Mass of 
thanksgiving sung yearly, in January, in honor of Our Lady of 
Prompt Succor, but it was not until 1851 that the feast was 
definitely fixed by Papal decree to the above-mentioned date, 
as is proved by the following extract from our annals: 





In 1850, the Superioress of the Monastery, Mother Ste. 
Claire Coskery, through his Grace, the Most Reverend 
Antoine Blanc, Archbishop of New Orleans, forwarded to 
the Holy Father a petition containing an exposition of the 
signal favors granted through the intercession of Our Lady 
of Prompt Succor during the last forty years, and humbly 
begging the Papal authorization to celebrate, each year, on 
January 8, the feast of Our Lady under this title and to 
sing a High Mass in her honor on that day. Although this 
feast was to coincide annually with the privileged Octave of 
the Epiphany, his Holiness Pius IX, nevertheless, graciously 
granted the request on September 27, 1851. On the feast of 
the Transfiguration, August 6, 1852, Archbishop Blanc pro- 
mulgated this decree of the Sovereign Pontiff in favor of 
the Ursuline Ladies of his diocese. 


Another inaccuracy which may easily lead many into error is 
the following assertion: “The Ursulines moved in 1824 to the 
river bank, but the encroachment of the waters compelling an- 
other change, they moved in 1912 to the present house, a fitting 
testimony to the grateful munificence of the citizens of New 
Orleans.” Nothing could be farther from the truth. The people 
of New Orleans have not contributed a cent to the erection of 
our new buildings, and, in order to build, we were forced by cir- 
cumstances to assume the crushing responsibility of a very heavy 
debt. It was through no wish of ours that we were compelled to 
give up the old convent, hallowed by so many sacred memories; 
nor have we been able as yet to dispose of the extensive grounds 
of the old property, so that we are at present laboring under 
difficulties, the greatest, in all probability, that our Community 
has had to face in the 189 years of its existence on Louisiana 
soil. As it is, through lack of funds, we are still without a 
chapel, and are at present using a large apartment as a substi- 
tute. Until we have the means of canceling our heavy debt, we 
shall not be able to build the Chapel of Our Lady of Prompt 
Succor and St. Ursula Hall, both of which buildings are called 
for in the original plan, but cannot be erected until Divine Provi- 
dence sends us the pecuniary assistance of which we so sorely 
stand in need. 


New Orleans. Sister St. CHARLES. 


“Blest” or “Bless-ed” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In discussing the pronunciation of the word blessed, in the in- 
vocation, “Blessed be God,” Cardinal Gasquet stresses the fact 
that in England it is customary to say bless-éd. But I submit 
that neither this nor any other argument presented by his Emi- 
nence is conclusive. The modern Englishman is proverbially 
whimsical in the use of language, and whim is scarcely a 
standard for scholarly folk. Educated Britons, for instance, do 
not hesitate to say and write: I lost me book. Then too there 
is no parallel between “Blesséd Sacrament” and “Blesséd” be 
God. In the former case blesséd is undoubtedly an adjective, in 
the latter case, it is just as clearly a verb. “Blessed be God” is 
an abbreviated form for “May God be blessed,” that is, blest. 
Despite all this I am surprised to hear that in this country the 
word is pronounced blest. American usage seems to have given 
currency to bless-ed, not, however, on account of a foreign 
custom or grammar, Is this a Yankee whim? 


New York. | a a 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“The bless-ed Name of Jesus should be blest by all men” will 
settle M. L. S.’s query. The sense determines the pronuncia- 
tion. If the blessedness is in the object, then two syllables; if 
attributed by others, then one syllable, however the word be 
written. Hence, Bless-éd Eucharist, Bless-éd Virgin; but blest 
be God; that rosary is blest, etc. 


Baraboo, Wis. J. D. 
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Harpies and Their Traffic 


ARPIES are detestable creatures, fond of foul deeds 
and nauseating sights. And when the harpy hap- 
pens to wear the semblance of a man, the animal is too 
disgusting for consideration. Such at least is true of 
the unspeakably wretched monsters that, to the shame 
of New York, have been engaged in the hideous traffic 
of human souls. No words can characterize such crea- 
tures fittingly; even the genius of a Homer would strive 
in vain for expressions that would do justice to the 
depths of their degradation and the vileness of their 
deeds. 

But base as these offscourings of the nation are, they 
have retaught an old lesson that is only too often for- 
gotten. The girls caught in the mesh of sin were born 
of parents “who thought that when they had sent their 
children to school everything necessary for their wel- 
fare had been done.” These are the words of the basest 
of base criminals, and though coming from lips as vile 
as ever moved in speech, yet they are a true indictment 
of many a modern parent. Responsibility sits but lightly 
on the shoulders of only too many fathers and mothers ; 
they shirk their duties and make light of their obligations. 
They are willing to turn over the complete care of their 
children to schools and social centers, forgetting that 
there is a training which the home alone can give. The 
consequence is that a great barrier to lawlessness is 
broken down, and ruin follows. For when all other 
motives fail, love of parents and the joy of home are 
still potent to keep stumbling feet in the narrow path. 
But alas, for a thousand or more stumbling feet! The 
light that should show them the way flickered out early, 
and the joy that should make them steadfast in the 
rugged path vanished all too soon. The girls “were 
born of parents who thought that when they had sent 
their children to school, everything necessary for their 


welfare had been done.” A harpy, the most despicable 





of creatures, is telling fathers and mothers why their 
daughters are dancing to eternal death, sad priestesses 
of sin. 


The Sower 


HERE is a picture by Millet less familiar only than 
the “Angelus.” It represents the sower at his 
work. He is passing with long strides over the far- 
stretching field, With swinging arm and open hand he 
is scattering the seed. The dusk of a late twilight is over 
the landscape, and his features are indistinct, while his 
eyes are hidden in deep shadow. The rich earth is ready 
to receive the grain, but the harvest remains uncertain, 
though it is already a golden hope in the sower’s heart. 
That stalwart figure passing in the gloaming suggests 
the work of Catholic Federation. Its seedtime is Cath- 
olic Week. The rich-loamed soil is ready for the sowing. 
The gathering of Catholic societies is the opportunity of 
scattering broadcast the ideas of social, civic and religious 
service in the interest of Church and nation. The re- 
sults, it is true, cannot be fully seen or clearly estimated. 
The sower’s eyes are in the shadow, but the hope in his 
heart is strong and there is good reason to trust that the 
Lord of the harvest will give the increase. 

Not every seed will prosper. Glorious ideas are 
doomed to perish by the wayside. Practical suggestions 
are choked in the tangles of weeds. Resolutions fail of 
their effect or produce but scant results. Yet some seeds 
at least will fall upon good soil. They will spring up 
and thrive and bear fruit, some thirty, some sixty and 
some a hundredfold. If our hopes are to be most fully 
realized seedtime must be followed by the year’s hard 
toil. The sowing is but the beginning. It is the lightest 
of all the tasks that await the husbandman. The growing 
crop must be watched and tended and protected that we 
may look with joy and gratitude upon the golden harvest 
fields. The work of Federation, begun in Catholic Week, 
must be continued ceaselessly throughout the year. Only 
thus can the splendid ideas and the glorious resolutions 
develop and produce their hundredfold: only thus can the 
sower’s vision turn into reality. 


‘‘A School for Motherhood’’ 


CCORDING to a press report in the New York 
Evening Mail, Mrs. Lizzie Merrill Palmer, of 
Detroit, has bequeathed a sum of money estimated at 
$800,000 for the establishment of a school for mother- 
hood. In the paragraph which makes this generous pro- 
vision for the intended work, she wrote: “I hold pro- 
foundly the conviction that the welfare of any 
community is Divinely, and hence inseparably dependent 
upon the quality of its motherhood and the spirit and 
the character of its homes.” 
Catholics will heartily subscribe to the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Mrs. Palmer. Motherhood and the home! 
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What can be dearer, more sacred to us in, the round of 
our earthly affections and loves? No other words stir 
holier memories or more surely reach the depths of the 
soul. Motherhood, exalted beyond the loftiest flight of 
the poet’s fancy and the noblest vision of the seer, in 
the person of the Virgin Mother who could lovingly and 
truthfully call the Creator of the universe her Son, is 
clothed with such sweetness, tenderness and grace, it is 
so hallowed and holy in our eyes, so sainted and en- 
skied, that it is mentioned with the deepest reverence 
and guarded with the most jealous care. 

We cannot tell what the “School for Motherhood” in- 
tended by Mrs. Merrill Palmer is going to be. That a 
separate school for that lofty calling should be founded, 
may seem to a great many, neither wise nor necessary. 
Lectures and lessons, controversies and discussions 
carried on with all the bustle of the classroom, will seem 
sadly out of place when that hallowed name and privilege 
of motherhood are in question. Yet the mothers of the 
future must be trained, for motherhood is one of the 
foundations of society. The self-sacrificing, devoted 
mother is the guardian of the home and the savior of 
her generation and her people. 

But there is a “School for Motherhood” in the world. 
For that glorious privilege, the Catholic Church has 
trained her daughters for the last two thousand years. 
It is to produce the mothers of a chaste and virile 
race, that she has ever pointed to the “Immaculate 
Queen” throned over her altars and bearing in her arms 
her Divine Child. To guard the daughters of the pass- 
ing generations from all taint of evil and sin, to enrich 
their hearts with the spirit of self-sacrifice, with the ten- 
derness, the patience, the heroic power to endure and not 
to falter, this has ever been her noblest task and her 
proudest privilege. She has ever and always taught that 
the maid brought up in holy fear of God and horror of 
sin, who prizes beyond wealth and beauty and the 
pleasures of the world, the priceless gem of a virgin 
heart, who shuns the noisy thoroughfares of worldly dis- 
sipation and its glittering lights, who realizes the sacred- 
ness of life and the awful dignity thrust upon her, who 
prepares for her vocation by strengthening her heart and 
soul with the “Banquet of the Lamb” and the “Wine that 
maketh Virgins,” who joins modesty to courage, chastity 
‘ and maidenly reserve to faith and love, never fails to 
be the strong and pure and tender-hearted mother 
whom her children love, whom even the rudest and the 
most abandoned reverence and admire. 


The Growing Toll of War 


OME notion of present methods of warfare may be 
gathered from the statement made recently by 
German officers that as many as 90,000 shells an hour 
have been fired against their line by the Allies on the 
Somme front alone. They declare, moreover, that a 
conservative estimate of the number of shells discharged 





by the Entente on the same comparatively short line is 
not less than 1,000,000 in twenty-four hours. The fright- 
fulness of the picture is beyond imagining, but it grows 
in gruesomeness, when one reflects that each single 
shell is freighted both with the hope of tearing open some 
loving human heart, and with the reasonable expecta- 
tion that it will at least break down defenses and open 
the way to burying a bayonet in some throbbing human 
body. 

At the beginning of the war, tales of carnage had their 
natural effect and filled readers with speechless horror. 
Rivers of blood have flowed since then, men have died 
by hundreds of thousands; and neutrals, the world over, 
have grown accustomed to the thought of corpses of men 
lying stiff and stark, with upturned faces, mangled be- 
yond the semblance of human beings. Two years of 
fighting have made the nations of Europe masters of the 
science of taking life. 

A thrill of joy lately ran through France when the 
Minister of Munitions informed the nation that the “pro- 
duction of heavy shells was now ninety-four per cent 
greater than it was in 1914.” The output of high ex- 
plosives was sixty times as large as a year ago, “but the 
amount required was 11,000 to 12,000 as great as at the 
beginning of the war.” “There was now being produced 
in four days as much howitzer ammunition as was pro- 
duced during the whole of last year. And so his exultant 
report runs on, piling horror on horror until the heart 
grows sick at the mere recital. What France is doing 
the other belligerents are doing, and the United States 
also is adding her large quota to the hateful missiles of 
death. Who would dare count up the number of heart- 
broken wives and mothers and children who must stand 
and read the lists of wounded and of dead before this 
bootless struggle has wrought out its foul destruction to 
the bitter end? Are’we Catholics praying to the Lord 
of armies and to the Prince of Peace to stop the murder- 
ous cannon’s mouth? 


Sunday Mass and Infantile Paralysis 


T is unfortunate that parents and especially mothers 
who are already almost frantic with anxiety caused 
by the prevalence of infantile paralysis, should be further 
worried by painful doubts as to whether they are obliged 
in conscience to send their children to Mass on Sundays. 
There is really no cause for worry at all. In this matter 
as in all others the Church does not impose her precepts 
with absolute rigidity. On the contrary, although she is 
jealous of the observance of her laws, and especially of 
her Commandments, she is free and ready to admit many 
reasons as valid excuses for non-observance. In framing 
her legislation she had in mind ordinary conditions. 
When extraordinary conditions, not contemplated by her, 
arise, she is presumed not to wish to bind her subjects 
to observance; in such cases it is rational to suppose that 
she makes an exception. 
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An example of this attitude, that is exactly in point, 
is the law of attending the Holy Sacrifice on Sundays 
and holydays of obligation. This law has the character 
of a positive precept. We are not surprised therefore to 
find that moralists give a long list of cases in which the 
Faithful may abstain with good conscience from atten- 
dance at Mass on Sundays and holydays of obligation. 
These cases are grouped as a rule under these three 
headings: necessity, charity and duty. Among the valid 
excuses assigned by all moral theologians is the danger 
of contracting disease. St. Alphonsus, for instance, says: 
‘A person is excused from assisting at Mass by any 
moderately grave reason, that is, a reason that involves 
notable inconvenience or loss either to oneself or an- 
other in goods of soul or body.” The eminent moralist, 
Ballerini, in estimating the amount of danger that would 
be required for a valid excuse in such cases, demands 
nothing more than that which would induce a person to 
omit with prudence other affairs of importance. “Any- 
one,” he says, “who would, out of consideration for 
health, prudently give up visiting his friends, for in- 
stance, or going out to make purchases or to transact 
business, can be considered to have a valid excuse for 
not going to church.” 

The statements of the Health Department and of rep- 
utable and trustworthy physicians to the effect that 
there is a very real danger of infection from infantile 
paralysis, wherever children are gathered together, their 
urgent recommendations that healthy children be kept 
away from other children as far as possible, the ex- 
clusion of children from moving-picture shows, the clos- 
ing of churches of other denominations, all this makes 
it abundantly evident, that in sections where the epidemic 
is rife, Catholic parents may with a good conscience 
keep their children from Mass on Sundays and holydays. 


Private Stephen J. Coloe 


RIVATE STEPHEN J. COLQE, Troop A, Four- 

teenth United States Cavalry, is dead. His coun- 

try is not at war with any nation in the commonwealth 

of the world. There is comfort in the thought. But 

Stephen J. Coloe, fighting under the American Flag, 
found death in a Mexican bullet. 

He was only nineteen years old; yet this mere boy, 
with eight companions, for five hours held a mob of two 
hundred bandits at bay; bandits armed very probably, 
with weapons furnished by the thoughtful foresight of 
a Government not at war with any nation in the world. 
“True American blood will always tell,” proudly ex- 
plains his color-sergeant. 

Private Stephen J. Coloe was not born in the bosom 
of luxury. On the contrary, poverty was his early por- 
tion. Ten years ago, that horror of horrors, if our 
modern sociologists are to be credited, blighted his 


young life. He became an “institution” child. Worse, 


he found himself immured in a Papist “den,” to borrow 








a felicitous phrase in favor with some of our “uplifters.” 
To push the horror to a climax, the “den” was no other 
than the Catholic home at Mount Loretto, where girls 
and boys receive no preparation whatever for life, but 
employ the major part of their time, reciting prayers, 
or contending like so many little prodigals, with the 
swine for husks. 

But Private Coloe seems to have escaped the blight of 
institutionalism. He was not known on Wall Street, 
Fifth Avenue, or in the Broadway cafés. But these are 
heights not to be trodden by boys who have not been 
prepared for life’s truest, noblest works. He only died 
for his country, fighting to save his country’s Flag from 
dishonor; although his country was not and is not, at 
war. He was merely an “institution” boy, but “It will 
be a comfort for you to know,” writes the Captain of 
Troop A, “that your son fell while fighting bravely 
against largely superior numbers, and that he died like a 
brave man in the performance of his duty.” “He fell in 
life’s battle, defending the honor of his country” said 
the Hon. Murray Hulbert, replying on the floor of 
the House, to a bigot from Georgia. 

It was my proud privilege to attend the military services con- 
ducted over his remains in St. Gabriel’s Catholic Church, New 
York. The thought came to me that the people of the great 
Empire State of the South could not be unappreciative of the 
fact that a Roman Catholic American soldier had sacrificed his 
life in their defense. His loyal service and heroic death is a 
refutation of any suggestion that he could not serve two masters, 
God and country. For he who serves one well also serves the 
other, and I am sure that the members of this House will join 
me in extending heartfelt sympathy to his parents and family. 


“He died like a brave man in the performance of his 
duty.” That is a noble epitaph. “He always remembered 
the training he received at Mount Loretto; he was al- 
ways attentive to his religious. duties,” writes one who 
was with him in this Catholic training school. “Super- 
stition-ridden barracks” our institutions may be, but 
they produce men like Stephen J. Coloe, men who love 
God and their country, men taught to die in the per- 
formance of duty. 


LITERATURE 


The Perilous Light* 
ISS EVA GORE-BOOTH is, presumably, a_ neo-Celt. 


And the neo-Celts have taken unto themselves a neo- 
paganism which, like the neo-Catholicism of certain of the 
Victorian esthetes, seems for all the world like nothing so 
much as a kind of peg upon which to string beautiful but 
obviously unconvincing poetical images. So that one is 
tempted to wonder whether the devotion of the neo-Celts 
to their Ossianic heroes is like the devotion of the esthetes 
to Our Lady and the Saints: an undefined something that 
is dragged out for the apparent purpose of dressing it up. 
Not that Eva Gore-Booth’s poetry is so much Ossianic as 
esoteric. 

It is rather necessary for us to reach some degree of 





*The Perilous Light. By Eva Gore-Booth. London: Erskine 
MacDonald. One shilling. 
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certainty on this point, for the reviewers have got into the 
habit of talking about “Celtic mysticism,” as though mysti- 
cism fell into other categories than true and false. They 
have stereotyped such terms as “sadness” and “melan- 
choly,” which they have established as an essential note in 
Irish poetry; a quality which is true neither of Irish life 
nor literature. 

It is not true, for example, of such representative Irish 
poets as Pearse, MacDonagh and Plunkett, those poets who 
suffered death for their share in the Dublin uprising. Their 
work burns with a white-hot indignation, but it is not sad- 
ness; it cries piercingly for justice, but it is not melancholy. 
It even flames with. hate at times, but the poets knew what 
they hated. It is not necessary for poets to lay down their 
lives for the sincerity of their poetry, however desirable 
this might be in some instances; yet it would be hard to 
imagine these same poets dying for any kind of neo-pagan- 
ism, however beautiful it might seem. 

On the other hand, there is an unmistakable note of sad- 
néss in much of the work of the neo-Celts. It is sad, like 
a child that has wandered out of the house in the dim gray 
twilight and missed its bearings; it is melancholy, like a 
man who has gone out into the fog and got lost. If there 
is no such thing as Celtic mysticism, there is something 
that for want of a more definite label might be termed “neo- 
Celtic mysticism.” Something that may very well be known 
by the name of this volume of Eva Gore-Booth’s poems, 
“The Perilous Light.” 

There was a time when Miss Gore-Booth did not follow 
the perilous light, a time when she showed her kinship with 
all that is noble and distinguished in Irish poetry, as in her 
beautiful lyric “The Little Waves of Breffny”: 


The grand road from the mountain goes shining to the sea, 
And there is traffic in it, and many a horse and cart; 
But the little roads of Cloonagh are dearer far to me, 
And the little roads of Cloonagh go rambling through my 
heart. 


A great storm from the ocean goes shouting o’er the hill, 
And there is glory in it and terror on the wind; 

But the haunted air of twilight is very strange and still, 
And the little winds of twilight are dearer to my mind. 


The great waves of the Atlantic sweep storming on their 
way, 


Shining green and silver with the hidden herring shoal; 
But the little waves of Breffny have drenched my heart in 


spray, 
And the little waves of Breffny go stumbling through my 
soul. 


The beautiful imagery of this poem consists mainly in the 
fact that the poet has something definite of which to con- 
struct her image. And there is the same admirable genius 
in such a poem as “The Land to the Landlord.” The land 
is always beautiful, and a landlord is seldom, if ever—cer- 
tainly never in Ireland. And the whole world of meaning 
which lies between the two terms land and landlord is such 
that the poet can exhaust heaven and earth, as she does 
after the masterly fashion of the skilled artist in words, in 
painting a word-picture that is as sincere as it is covincing. 

Or, again, Eva Gore-Booth catches that subtle spirit, 
which persons of a limited spiritual apprehension are likely 
to call melancholy, but which may better be described as 
an essential feature of the work of the Irish poets in their 
following after the vision of beauty. The poet gets this 
air of mystery that evades definition, in a remarkable degree 
in the poem “In Tir-nan-ogue.” 

In the Queen’s Dun a heavy curtain shuts 
The sun out, all the air is dark and cool, 


In Tir-nan-ogue the wind-blown hazelnuts 
Drop down through sunlight into a clear pool. 








And knowledge dwells where the red berries are, 
And wisdom among the waters cool and bright, 

Wherein deep sunken many a drowned star 
Burns with a secret and unearthly light. 


Not in the Judgment Hall shall the Queen find 
Wisdom, nor on the breast of warring seas, 

But in lost waters where a haunted wind 
Rustles the green boughs of the hazel trees. 


So far as Eva Gore-Booth is true to the Irish ideal, that 
is, sO far as she imprisons within the exquisite form of her 
poetry that love of the land, that sensitivity of the brooding 
mystery of nature and the possession of a non-materialistic 
spirit, it is fitting that she be ranked among the poets of 
Ireland. She holds, so to speak, the whole genius of the 
Irish people in such a poem as “Unseen. Kings,” a poem 
that won words of high praise from Francis Thompson. 

But the work of the poets and seers of Ireland bears a 
quality that separates it from all other poetry: it is the 
quality of definiteness. And under the guiding of the 
perilous light Miss Gore-Booth shows a tendency to drift 
into a state of indefiniteness. She shows traces of that 
mysticism of the neo-Celts that may be, for all we know, 
a spiritual will-of-the-wisp leading them away into the bog 
of despair. This is to be noted, for example, in a stanza of 
“Re-incarnation” : 


Once more the light grows dim, the vision fades, 
Myself seems to myself a distant goal; 

I grope among the bodies’ drowsy shades, 
Once more the old Illusion rocks my soul. 


Now there was no illusion rocking the souls of the poets 
who died recently, nor did their undying spirits fall into so 
low a state of melancholy that they were forced to grope 
among the bodies’ drowsy shades. And so we must loo 
for a cleavage somewhere between this poet and the other 
poets who are the interpreters of the soul of Ireland. We 
shall find it, most probably, in some newer and non-Chris- 
tian mysticism that pokes its head up, here and there, in the 
later work of the poet. 

We find it in two poems “The Vagrant’s Romance,” which 
is described as “a re-incarnation phantasy,” and in “The 
Immortal Soul,” both of which have re-incarnation for their 
theme. But most of all we find this newer and un-Irish 
interpretation of life in a poem which is not inappropriately 
called “The Mystic.” 


Nay, though green fields are fair 
And the fiords are blue, 
I need a clearer air, 
I need a region new, 
Out beyond the Northern Lights, 
Where the white Polar Day 
To herself in silence sings, 
Without thought of words or wings, 
The secret of a hundred nights. 


In that crowded world of white 
There are many joys unknown, 

Without color there is light, 
Loneliness for the alone, 

Heedless stars, that blaze and shine, 
O’er the world’s untrodden edge; 
You come with me you who dare, 
Leave the cart and the plough-share 

For the white horizon line . . . 


When the poets of Ireland write poems about the beauties 
of their country, or of the sorrows of their land, they are 
writing about something that has a definite relation to their 
national and spiritual life. When they write strong but 
rather savage lyrics about England and the British Govern- 
ment their theme is one that has a very real meaning to 
them. But the North Pole of the soul, a spiritual land 
where there is nothing but desolation, fog, and the numbing 
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chilliness of death, represents something that is foreign to 
the soul of Irish poesy—it is a drifting away from the fire 
of the spirit which has burned so brightly in Ireland through 
the centuries, and beyond that “white horizon line” lies not 
certainty but confusion 

Where the aether strains to hold 

The hard heart of the Manifold, 

All the great gods abide; 


which may interpret very well the soul of Bombay or Wash- 


ington Square, but which can never, so long as there are 

green fields and church walls, be said to interpret the soul 

of Ireland, which is, ultimately, the vocation of the Irish 

poets. Henry C, WATTS. 
REVIEWS 


Phases of Early Christianity. By J. EstTLin CARPENTER. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 

Five years ago, while he was still Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, Dr. Carpenter gave us “The Historical Jesus 
and the Theological Christ,” and showed he had gone the way 
of all the Protestant professors of theology in German univer- 
sities, and of almost all in England. He discovered very little 
of an historical Jesus to found one’s faith upon, and accepted 
the theory that the Christ whom we worship is the product ot 
theological evolution. In fact, he even gulped down the “sub- 
liminal theory” of the consciousness of Divinity in Jesus, after 
the fashion of Dr. Sanday. In this theory, which would be 
ridiculous were it not blasphemous, the Messianic idea was one 
of those vague notions that modern psychic research finds orig- 
inating unconsciously, nobody knows just how, below the 
threshold of consciousness. Our Lord is supposed in this wise 
to have had the notion of Deity to start that subliminal realm 
of involuntary notions. A shock or other nervous excitement brings 
into the conscious self these notions that otherwise would 
remain in the haze and the maze and the daze of the subliminal 
self. Such a shock or other psychic phenomenon is supposed by 
Dr. Sanday and Dr. Carpenter to have aroused in Our Lord the 
subliminal notion that He was God Incarnate. Ever after He 
was conscious of His Deity. So much for the beginning of 
Christianity. What about the remaining evolution thereof? 
That is given by Dr. Carpenter in the present work. 

There is absolutely nothing in it. The whole fabric is built 
upon sand. Merely because some of our Christian ideas are 
found in the “Odes of Solomon,” they are therefore taken to be 
merely a borrowing from that or another non-Christian source. 
In Hellenism we find the idea of union with the god; therefore 
this Christian idea of sacramental union with Our Lord is 
merely the taking over of a Hellegistic mysticism. There is a 
very simple explanation to all these analogies between the mys- 
tery religions and Christianity. It is the fact that the mystery 
religions, like Mithra-worship, imitated the religion of Our 
Lord. This explanation is found in the apologetic Fathers, who 
are our chief source for whatsoever we know about these mys- 
tery religions. And, if this explanation fails, there is another 
equalby acceptable with the rationalistic theories; it is the fact 
that primitive revelation was monotheistic, and contained in 
germ much that Christianity brought into bloom. And we should 
not be surprised to find in paganism some traces of this germ 
of the primitive revelation of the Deity to the human race. 

W. F. D. 





The New International Encyclopedia. Second Edition. 
Vols. XIX-XX. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

But four more volumes remain to complete the new 
series of “The International,” these two include the articles 
from “Polk,” a brief mention of our Counselor of State, 





and “Shilluk,” a people on the White Nile, a far cry indeed 
even between covers. Two articles of special interest are 
“The Protestant Reformation” by Professor Sidney B. Fay, 
and “The Roman Catholic Church” by Bishop Shahan, Rec- 
tor of the Catholic University, assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
Peter Guilday and the Rev. Dr. P. A. Halpin. While assent 
will not be given to all Professor Fay has written con- 
cerning the so-called “Reformation” of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, he happily designated it as “primarily a_ religious 
revolution which attacked the universal supremacy of the 
Pope and ended religious unity in Christendom.” The ar- 
ticle on the Church by Bishop Shahan and the other two 
contributors, amends and extends the article on the same 
subject that appeared in the previous edition of this 
encyclopedia bringing it down to date. With the num- 
erous cross references it connects a_ series of topics 
that leave no excuse for those who use this source of in- 
struction to make any of the common blunders concerning 
the organization, administration, belief or practices of the 
Church. In the paragraph on the administration of the 
Church in the United States, however, the omission of any 
mention of the office and prerogatives of the Apostolic Dele- 
gate seems rather strange in an article intending to give 
complete and general information. The bibliography might 
also have given credit to the “groups of scholars” in New 
York, Philadelphia and elsewhere who were at work collect- 
ing and publishing data of American Catholic history years 
before the founders of the “national quarterly magazine” 
began their effort. T. F. M. 


Industrial Leadership. By H. L. Gautr. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $1.00. 

Changes in the Food Supply and Their Relation to Nutri- 
tion. By Larayetre B. Menpet. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $0.50. 

There are two classes of employers whose existence is a men- 
ace, those who will not and those who cannot, even under normal 
conditions and for long-continued periods of time, pay their 
employees a living wage. Against the first class society can 
protect itself by writing equitable laws upon its statute-books 
and enforcing the same in its courts. The second class, brought 
into existence and kept there by the economic forces which de- 
termine at any given moment the extent of production, allows 
of no such simple solution. Supply naturally seeks to equal 
demand and it is not uncommon that to do so certain industrial 
plants must be run which through incompetent management can 
realize a fair return on their outlay of capital only by lightening 
the laborers’ pay-envelopes. For such a condition of things two 
possible and obvious remedies present themselves: the adoption 
on a large and broad scale of industrial and vocational training 
on the part of the State and an honest and intelligent effort on 
the part of industrial employers to rid themselves of their own 
deficiencies. Mr. Gautt very wisely approves of the latter of 
these two methods. In the course of five addresses, delivered 
originally before the Sheffield Scientific School, he develops plau- 
sibly as well as interestingly the thesis that, given only the 
proper basic principles, private initiative can build around our 
democratic modes of life and thought a system of industrialism 
even more striking in its efficiency than the boasted accomplish- 
ment of the autocracy of other lands. Mr. Gautt’s efforts are 
to be particularly praised in that they are based on a true view 
both of the personal dignity of the working man and of the 
readiness, generally speaking, of even the poorest and least 
skilled of his class to cooperate with any sincere and proper 
attempt to further the common interests of all parties in the 
work of production. 

Professor Mendel’s work, though brief, is a very scientific 
and at the same time readable discussion of the factors that 
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influence the food supply of the world and in consequence the 
initiative wealth of this home of man. Of these factors five are 
enumerated, viz.: food production, food preservation and con- 
servation, transportation facilities, customs in diet and the chang- 
ing industrial and social conditions. A highly complex problem, 
involving the interests of agriculture, commerce, industry, and 
nutrition is therefore proposed to the social philosopher, and its 


solution, if attempted with the proper niotive, is well worthy of 


his best efforts. In the midst of these efforts let him make much 
of Mr. Mendel’s conclusions, stated on pages 44 and 57, as to 
the place in the world of economics of a real home where the 
domestic arts are still cultivated. J. F. 





Through Russian Central Asia. By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 

If one wishes to take a jaunt through Russian Central 
Asia without the fatigues, the hardships, and the perils that 
such a journey would necessarily impose, he may derive 
many of the advantages and suffer none of the discomforts 
of the trip by a perusal of this latest account of Mr. Gra- 
ham’s travels. Like his other books, this one is well written 
and the descriptions of scenes and peoples are very vivid, 
but the reader gay be inclined to doubt if the result here 
obtained is adequate compensation for such a long and 
dangerous tramp. The road starts at Vladikavkaz and passes 
through Bokhara and Samarkand, Mohammedan cities, to 
Tashkent; thence along the Chinese frontier, over the Siber- 
ian border, and ends abruptly in the country of the Maral 
upon the declaration of the present European war. But 
most of the traveling is featureless, and the emptiness of the 
life and the dullness of mere road and sun and desert sand 
as companions become at times rather depressing. What 
strikes one most forcibly is the presence of cinema-shows 
everywhere; sometimes five or six in towns which can boast 
of hardly any other form of entertainment. 

When the traveler was forced to exchange walking for loco- 
motion, the form of conveyance was most primitive, as he was 
hundreds of miles away from a railroad. He hired a cart, 
which is called a troika and is drawn by three horses. “The 
Kirghiz driver, in rags and tatters, sitting on one hip on 
his bare, wooden driving-seat, lunging to -and fro, one 
shoulder up, one down, flicking the three galloping horses 
with his whip, whistling, shouting. The horses bound along, 
neck by neck, over bump, over crevice, over chasm; up hill, 
down dale, never slackening. What a contrast to the way I 
crawled along when walking.” The most interesting part 
of the book are the two chapters in the appendix which deal 
with the political prospects of England after the great war. 
There are two letters included from ex-British citizens which 
tell the reasons why people emigrate from England and the 
losses such emigrants cause to the mother-country. F. J. D. 





American University Progress and College Reform Rela- 
tive to School and Society. By James H. Baker. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00. 

In this volume, Professor Baker of the University of 
Colorado, adds his voice to the ever-growing chorus of con- 
demnation which, of late, is being directed: against present- 
day educational methods and tendencies, The system pursued 
nowadays in most of our universities is, he thinks, alto- 
gether too narrow and selfish. Its purpose is to make 
specialists, not educated men. It concentrates the student’s 
entire attention on a narrow branch of some particular sub- 
ject, to the almost utter neglect of general culture and char- 
acter formation. The result of this premature specializa- 
tion is that the student leaves the university at the comple- 
tion of his course with his brain weighed down by a burden 
of uncorrelated facts, but with his mind untrained and un- 





developed and unable to adapt itself without great difficulty 
to the ever-changing methods and conditions of modern life. 

But bad as is our university system, that of the college 
strictly so called, is still more deplorable. These institutions 
are for the most part “delightful places of residence with a 
few compulsory duties indifferently performed.” Most of 
the students have “no intellectual interests, contemn the 
grind, drift to the soft, and circumvent the hard; they dawdle, 
they fritter and frivol; they are coddled and spoon-fed, and 
serve where they should be serving.” 

For such deep-seated diseases many educationalists are 
urging the adoption of radical remedies. Most of the present 
volume is devoted to the exposition of Professor Baker’s 
own ‘special prescription. While Catholics would agree 
heartily with his main purpose they would doubt the practical 
effectiveness of the remedy he suggests. He advocates a 
conservative policy but he is vague as to what is really con- 
servative. For training as such Professor Baker has no brief. 
He thinks the pupils, even in the high-school, should set 
before themselves a definite goal, should direct all their 
studies to that goal, and eliminate as useless bric-a-brac 
whatever does not directly tend toward it. Hence for the 
traditional culture courses he has a lofty disdain, and he out- 
Eliots Harvard’s well-known ex-president, in his scorn of 
“the classics” as a modern educational vehicle. Hence he 
would substitute for them such “vitalizing’” subjects as 
“chemistry, drawing and music.” a. Se 





Rosmini’s Contribution to Ethical Philosophy. By JoHNn 
FavaTA Bruno, Ph.D. Edited by Freperick J. E. Wooppripce. 
New York: The Science Press. $0.75. 

To the preparation of this little book Dr. Bruno has evi- 
dently given much patient and sincere study. It is unfortu- 
nate, therefore, that he should have approached his work 
with no truer concept of philosophy than: “The emotional 
and intellectual attitude of an individual toward the urgent 
problems of life.” For from this fundamental idea flow the 
two main defects that are to be found in the work; namely, 
a slight distortion of Rosmini’s system to fit a preconceived 
motive in the mind of the author and a relatively inadequate 
treatment of Rosmini’s ethics. Dr. Bruno believes that a 
philosopher’s elaborations “are but his characteristic mode of 
adjustment to the prevailing zeitgeist and the peculiar situa- 
tion in which he happens to be.” “thus a philosophi- 
cal doctrine may be a useful instrument of social adjustment 
at a certain age and it may lose its value at another because 
of new social emergencies.” The influence of this idea of Dr. 
Bruno’s is found throughout the work. 

The most serious result of this dominating idea is a cer- 
tain misrepresentation of Rosmini. Thus, e. g., Dr. Bruno 
after giving in fairly accurate terms the Italian philosopher’s 
famous distinction between “subjective” and “objective good” 
tells how Rosmini concluded that moral good must be 
“objective”: Not because he reasoned to it, but at 
being “impelled by the bias of his moral to seek 
a system of ethics which he considered to be most urgently 
needed” in his own country and times, By a refinement of 
consistency Dr. Bruno depicts Rosmini as treating objective 
truth precisely as Dr. Bruno treats Rosmini, i. e., as approach- 
ing his task not with an open mind free to greet and recog- 
nize truth in whatsoever form he might find it but as having 
a “need” which he wanted satisfied. Thus forsooth we have 
Rosmini manipulating truth to fit a need and Dr. Bruno 
manipulating Rosmini to make him show that he manipu- 
lated truth to fit a need. In brief Dr. Bruno shows a de- 
cided declination towards pragmatism and-under its influ- 
ence he practically makes Rosmini out a pragmatist. 

G. D. B. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The current issue of the Catholic Mind is particularly im- 
portant for Catholic parents whose children are about to begin 
a college career. Different phases of great educational problems 
are discussed in a frank, interesting way by men of learning and 
experience. A graduate of a State university lays bare the 
great dangers that beset the faith and morals of pupils in insti- 
tutions of the kind from which he received his degree, while an 
alumnus of a well-known Catholic college draws a sharp contrast 
between conditions at his Alma Mater and those that’ obtained 
in the non-sectarian college where he began his course of studies. 
A third paper pleads with parents to start their children on the 
right path, by sending them to Catholic institutions of learning; 
the fourth and last paper insists on the necessity and obligation 
of safeguarding the young from danger at this most critical 
period of their lives, the period when the intellect is informed 
and character shaped for all time. 





In composing his three lectures on “The Gift of Immor- 
tality” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.00), the Rev. Dr. Charles Lewis 
Slattery, even as an apologist rather than a theologian, might 
have profited by a more thorough and precise grasp of phil- 
osophy and a more definite rule of faith than modern 
Protestantism has been able to afford him. He does not, it 
is true, attempt to prove the existence of a future life, so 
as to indicate what should be its influence upon the 
lives of those with whom it is a real conviction. In doing 
this he presents his readers with profound and wholesome 
reflections; but his conception of immortality itself seems 
to suffer from inadequate distinctions and other sources of 
change, especially when he endeavors to carry it beyond the 
destiny of individuals into that of social relationships. He 
is brave enough to admit that the Old Testament is a fount 
of Divine Revelation; but his conception of the Christian 
Church is vague in the extreme, and a life of consecration 
to personal union with God is utterly beyond his compre- 
hension, even as a motive to practical charity. “Too much 
thought,” he observes, “about the golden streets of the New 
Jerusalem has allowed the streets of many a medieval town 
to be soiled and foul.” So much the better, if it could not 
and did not allow the secret ways of the thinker’s soul to 
be soiled with pride and fouled with immorality and unbelief 
beneath the specious cloak of a humanizing philanthropy. 


much 





Though the specialist will not find in Dr. Francis McGloin’s 
“The Mystery of the Holy Trinity in Oldest Judaism” (McVey, 
$1.00) such technical work and painstaking research as are evi- 
denced in Father Lebreton’s classic, “Le Dogme de la Trinité,” 
he will acknowledge the book to be the outcome of careful study 
and wide reading. The traces of our great fundamental doctrine 
of the Blessed Trinity are found in Genesis, Deuteronomy, the 
Psalms and other books of the Old Testament. And the author 
is not only familiar with the inspired writings of Israel, but 
brings to bear upon his work a remarkable knowledge of Tal- 
mudic, Hellenistic and modern literature. His study of the logos 
and sophia, as hypostatic or personified, in the Sapiential Books, 
is especially worthy of commendation——Father Vaccari, of 
the Biblical Institute, Rome, who edited a “Commentary on Job” 
written. by Julian of Eclanum, a Pelagian Bishop, which was no- 
ticed in our issue of October 9, 1915, recently published in the 
Civilté Cattolica, and has now issued as a separate brochure 
his study of the authorship of an Irish eighth-century “Com- 
mentary on the Psalms,” preserved in the Ambrosian Library, 
Milan. Monsignor Mercati had ventured the theory that the 


Commentary was a Latin translation of Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
Father Vaccari rejects this theory, because of the Commentary’s 





frequent use of the Latin poets, the exclusive citation of St. 
Jerome's translation of the Hebrew Psalter, and for other 
reasons. The stylistic study points to Bishop Julian of Eclanum 
as the author. 





Into a little volume called “Essays on Catholic Life” (Mur- 
phy, $0.75) Dr. Thomas O’Hagan has gathered ten papers 
and addresses, of which the general purpose is to fill his 
Catholic readers with a greater enthusiasm for the things of 
the mind. He urges the introduction of a “Bishop Spalding 
Day,” a “Father Tabb Day,” etc., into our Catholic schools, 
and wishes our Catholic journals to make more of books and 
of literary criticisms and less of iocal amusements. The author 
maintains that: 

As a body we need a great Catholic intellectual awaken- 

ing. On the social side we are veritable giants. , 
We have clubs and societies that have not a single intel- 
lectual note in their make-up, which serve the vapid vanity 
of society climbers and not the building up of a Catholic 
aristocracy of intellect. The result of this vain and 
frivolous occupation is little disposition or taste for the 
higher things of the soul. 


Dr. O’Hagan’s essay on “Catholic Journalists and Journal- 
ism” is rather pessimistic. The discerning reader will hardly 
agree that American achievements in this field are for the 
most part those of the past, and will wonder wherein Aus- 
tralia “has a better Catholic press than we have.” 





“Everyman Militant, a Modern Morality” (Sherman, French, 
$1.00), by Ewing Rafferty, seems somewhat better than the nu- 
merous imitations of “Everyman.” Were the person of “Mon- 
arch” not so patently meant to be a pen-portrait of the Kaiser, 
and were the insinuation that man is always led by “vanity” less 
obtrusive, the play would be better. It admirably shows the 
universality of the Church in a world-war, and is a covert plea 
for preparedness, for at the very end “Time” picks up the sword 
which disillusioned “Everyman Militant’ has dropped and says, 
with a touch of humor: “I'll preserve this; Everyman will be 
after it again.” “Garcia Moreno” (Herder, $0.25), a tragedy 
in three acts, which has been adapted from the German by Father 
Bernard, O.M.Cap., is meant to be played by the boys of a Cath- 
olic school. There are sixteen characters and the play is easily 
staged. The simple plot deals with the last days and the murder 
of the great Catholic layman, Garcia Moreno. The dialogue, 
though sometimes marred by rather long speeches, is quite nat- 
ural——The Rev. P. J. Carroll’s entertaining three-act play 
“The Ship in the Wake” (published by the author, 226 No. Hill 
St., South Bend, Indiana) is well suited for presentation by a 
Junior Holy Name Society or an altar boys’ sodality. 








“The Centennial History of the American Bible Society” 
(Macmillan, $2.00), a two-volume work edited by Henry Otis 
Dwight, gives a splendid account of misguided zeal and good 
financial backing, covering a period of one hundred years. It 
would seem that, up to the founding of the American society, 
little was known of the Word of God through nineteen cen- 
turies, for the Church that was civilizing Europe during all that 
time never heard of the Bible, kept it from the people, and did 
everything else a true Christian should abhor. But when the 
nineteenth century dawns, the benighted countries, Spain, France 
and Italy receive the unadulterated version of the mutilated 
Word of God, and real Christianity and civilization begin. In 
no land has the work of the Bible Society been more gratifying, 
we are told, than in the Philippines, where “sacerdotal des- 
potism and official rapacity were alone responsible for the re- 
bellion” against Spain. The circulation of the Bible in the 
Islands was most remarkable. In consequence, or rather inci- 
dentally, the circulation of American money did not grow slack. 
When one considers that this was in a country where the Scrip- 
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tures were unknown for three hundred years, there is cause for 
great rejoicing. “In spite of opposition the work has gone for- 
ward. . . . In this youngest of its fields the society has cir- 
culated a million and a half of Scriptures in eight languages.” 
Trade follows the Flag—and the Bible Society. 





In his second edition of “Christianity and Infallibility: 
Both or Neither” (Longmans, $1.00), the Rev. Daniel Lyons, 
with American directness, lays the lance on the very heart of 
Protestantism. By a close phalanx process of argumentation, it 
is proved that a Divine Revelation once conceded, an in- 
fallible witness, guardian, and interpreter of its contents 
must be admitted; and infallibility denied, not alone Catholi- 
cism, but every creed boasting the least semblance of Chris- 
tianity must fall, to be succeeded by rationalism or skep- 
ticism. The volume deserves especial commendation for its 
ruthless destruction of the whole sing-song list of popular 
fallacies about the “tyrant Pope, the arch-enemy of civil, 
mental and moral liberty,” “the mental bondage of Cath- 
olics,” the hobgoblins of Galileo, Honorius, Liberius, fallacies 
that are continually bewildering American minds. To the 
praise of infallibility the author summons an army of elo- 
quent witnesses, led on by Newman, Manning, and Orestes 
Brownson, styled by Lord Brougham “the master-mind of 
America.” It is a very useful book for those who have to 
deal with sincere Protestants. 





The following lines, entitled “Among His Own” and sug- 
gested by a children’s chapel, are among the poems in Father 
Charles L. O’Donnell’s recent volume, reviewed in our issue of 
July 29: 


He lives among His own, the children’s God: 
Above and by and round Him hourly pass 

Their hurrying feet; down hall or stairs, a pause, 
And in the hush outside a knee is bent 

In silent adoration of the Guest. 

The Guest? Ah, no! The very Host is He, 

And they the dwellers in His mansioned Heart. 
For them the day is full of work and play, 

Of ringing sounds, of mirth and little griefs 

That brim a little soul; and they forget 

The awful Presence, as the child forgets 

His mother, when the day is very full,— 

Forgets her in the mind, not in the will. 

For though they come and go, and laugh and shout, 
At nightfall, when the spirit’s eyes are wide, 

And conscience looks across the vanished hours, 
They find, what all the day contented Him. 

They have not left the path He’d have them tread; 
His arms were ’neath them, and His voice was heard 
In all the secret councils of their deeds, 

And when they fall asleep they hold His hand. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston: 
Tish. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. With Illustrations by May Wilson 
Preston. $1.50. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York: 
The Rose Child. By Johanna Spyri. Illustrated in Color. $0.50. 


George H. Doran Co., New York: 
Life and Living. By Amelia Josephine Burr. $1.00. 


The Book Supply Company, Chicago: 
When a Man’s a Man. By Harold Bell Wright. Illustrations and 
Decorations by the Author. ‘$1.35. 


Allyn & Bacon, New York: 
Colomba par Prosper Merimée. Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
Composition Exercises and Vocabulary. By Winfield S. Barney. $.75; 
Die Harzreise. Heinrich Heine. With Selections from Heine’s Prose 
and Verse. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises and Vocabu- 
lary. By Robert Porter Keep. $0.65; Practical Biology. By W. M. 
Smallwood, Ida L. Riveley and Guy A, Baily. $1.25 


Catholic Book Company, Wheeling: 
Baby Catechism. By Roderick MacEachen; Little Rhymes for Little 
Christians. By Roderick MacEachen. $0.10 each. 

Harper & Brothers, New York: 
Plain Facts About Mexico. By George J. Hagar. With Maps. $0.50. 








EDUCATION 
The Parochial School: A National Bulwark 


HEN in after years the voices of passion and prejudice 
shall have died away and the historian registers the ver- 
dict of impartial history, the Catholic parochial school will be 
looked upon as one of the benefactors of the American Republic. 
The parochial school has been often misrepresented or misun- 
derstood. It has been described as a tool in the hands of the 
Catholic Church to fasten a foreign yoke upon our coming 
generations, and as an alien institution whose sole purpose is to 
bring up boys and girls in a spirit hostile to the principles and 
ideals of the American people. Nothing is farther from the 
truth. On the contrary, the parochial school is doing a patri- 
otic work, which in depth, extent and staying power for good 
entitles it to be considered one of the bulwarks of the nation. 
Other schools may be more popular, better equipped, more 
showy in architectural appearance and artistic surroundings. 
Against such material advantages the parochial school does not 
intend to compete, nor do its supporters and advocates intend 
to cast a slur upon the thousands of devoted men and women 
who give to other schools their labor, their talents and their 
time. They recognize their generous efforts and their self- 
sacrifice. They only regret that the system for which such in- 
structors labor is incomplete and does not reach deep down into 
the hearts of the children. For any system of education which 
overlooks the religious training of the young, no matter how 
perfect in other respects, suffers from a radical defect. 


A RounpEep SysTEM 

The parochial school makes no such mistake. Within its 
limits, it gives its pupils the answers to the problems they will 
be called upon to solve. It trains its children for the battle of 
life, it remembers their eternal destiny and prepares them for 
their position as citizens of the great country where the Provi- 
dence of God has cast their lot. The formation of the man, the 
Christian, the citizen, is the ideal it has in view. Intellectual, 
religious, civic preparedness, this is its watchword. And it is 
because it thus rounds the pupil for his tasks, duties, responsi- 
bilities and rights, that we claim for it a position of honor 
among our educational forces. Not every thing is perfect in the 
actual working of the system. Is there any chain of schools, 
any organization for the training of youth, where shortcomings 
must not be recorded? But the system as a whole is sound. 
Nay, we maintain that, owing to the religious training which it 
gives, it does a work of national importance, one which the 
nation has been too slow to recognize. 


MoLpING THE MAN 


Watch our Catholic boys and girls flocking to the parochial 
school. No impartial observer will say that they are less bright, 
less intelligent than the companions who enter a more preten- 
tious edifice a few blocks away. Follow these children in the 
round of daily duties. Their intellect is not neglected. They 
have competent teachers to form it. In the majority of cases 
these teachers have been specially trained for the purpose. 
They belong maybe to the noble brotherhood of St. John Bap- 
tist de la Salle, or to the Sisterhood of St. Ursula or the Daugh- 
ters of Mercy. They have given up home, family, the pleasures 
of the world to dedicate their lives to the task of teaching the 
young. Their children are’ taught under a system sufficiently in 
touch with modern pedagogy not to be behind the times, con- 
servative enough to avoid the intellectual over-crowding, the 
fads, the frills which are the bane of the modern classroom. 
In the parochial school the fundamentals of education are still 
in honor. It believes that for the many who will never get any 
other education but that which it gives, a simple, coherent, 
practical program should be the backbone of the course. 
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The three R’s, the history of the Republic, the best epic which 
the young American can read, the elements of composition, 
drawing and music, the simpler principles of natural science, 
the geography of their country, its resources, its government, 
these and similar studies form the course of instruction. In 
solidity and practical bearing upon the duties and the responsi- 
bilities of life, the course is not inferior to the course pursued 
in other schools. When brought into open contest or competi- 
tion with the pupils of these schools, the boys and girls who 
have been trained by the Brothers and the Sisters have time 
and again shown that they are not inferior in intellectual equip- 


ment to their rivals. 


FORMING THE CHRISTIAN 


But to their intellectual formation another element is added. 
The parochial school remembers that the pupil is not merely a 
man with a destiny to be fulfilled here, that he is not only a 
citizen to be formed to the responsibilities of civic life, but that 
he has another home and a loftier end. He is a candidate for 
His life projects a shadow into the great beyond. That 
life must be explained. The child’s mysterious nature and origin 
must be made clear. Its relations to the Author of life must 
be defined. Life must be explained with all its riddles and un- 
certainties. The problems which later will haunt the growing 
youth must even in his tender years be outlined. 

Go into the class where the Brother and Sister are teaching. 
Ask their pupils whence the world around them has come, sun 
and star and flower and fern. Ask them of the origin of their 
soul, and of its destiny. They are not puzzled with doubts or 
misgivings or left in error about these all-absorbing questions. 
On the perplexing problems of the immortality of the soul, its 
spirituality, on life and death, on sin and its punishment, on evil, 
on personal responsibility, on their duties to themselves, to their 
neighbor and to God, they have an answer. They have a definite, 
rational, nay a Divine code of morals, a definite set of religious 
principles which are to regulate their lives. This code of morals 
and principles is a check upon the passions of the growing boy 
and girl. And the pupils are at the same time given in the 
Sacraments, for whose worthy reception they are prepared, the 
supernatural means to fight successfully against their own weak- 
ness and the wickedness and allurements of the world. They 
are brought up in a school where the teachings of Christ are the 
very foundation of the whole educational edifice, where His 
sacred image is enthroned, and where the catechism, a book 
over which the greatest minds have lovingly pondered, holds the 
place of honor. For it solves simply, clearly, authoritatively, 
definitely and correctly the vital questions which all men must 
squarely face. The boy and the girl who have thoroughly conned 
its lessons, though they know little of raffia or of sloyd, and 
have shouldered but a scant baggage of physiology or evolu- 
tionary science, step well trained into the arena of life. They 
carry with them the stuff of which the Christian and the citizen 
are made. 


eternity. 


TRAINING THE CITIZEN 


The school that neglects to prepare its pupils for the future, 
and sends them forth unlessoned in their civic responsibilities, 
privileges, and rights fails in one of its most important duties. 
Here again the parochial school teaches two things which are 
fundamental in the character of the true citizen, the spirit of 
self-control through discipline and respect for legitimate au- 
thority. 

The religion taught in the parochial school is essentially one 
of self-conquest. It is in order to inculcate that lesson that the 
Cross is enthroned in the place of honor in the classroom. For 
in the midst of the inroads which selfish pleasure-seeking, 
frivolity, love of exciting amusement and worldliness are making 
in the hearts of the young, only one barrier is strong enough to 





resist the rising tide. At the foot of the Cross alone will the 
turbid waves be broken and the deluge stayed. 

Supernatural faith lies at the very heart of the Christian life, 
but this faith rests on authority. It is natural, therefore, for the 
school to inculcate reverence for authority and thus develop in 
the pupils an instinct for obedience. Readily hearkening to the 
voice of the Church in her ministers and laws, won to her stern 
lessons by the voice of teachers clad with a special prerogative 
of authority by the garb they wear, and their close union with 
the Church, the pupils of the parochial schools easily transfer 
their allegiance to the civil power, not only because they have 
been taught that all legitimate authority is of God, but because 
the habit of obedience has been early formed. Mr. Taft once 
complained that the American boy and girl are allowed to do 
pretty much as they please. It is mainly because parents and 
teachers are afraid to say “Don’t.” The parochial school is not 
afraid to use that short word. By so doing it does not violate 
“the sanctity of the individual’s rights,” but enforces the priv- 
ileges and sacred claims of authority, and places a fixed and 
irremovable bar to the whims of the individual. Obedience is 
the bond of authority, order and law. Nowhere is it taught with 
more insistence than in the parochial school. By so doing that 
humble institution is conferring a benefit of inestimable value 
upon the State. Joun C. REVILLE, s.J. 


ECONOMICS 


Could a Democratic State Endure? 


CONSTANT eccriticism of the distributive State, about 

which I have written much of late years in article and 
book, that is a State in which property shall be widely distributed 
among the families composing the nation; is that such a State 
would lack stability. Now I wish someone to tell me why, in 
his opinion, a social system in which the legal control of the 
modern means of production was widely distributed among the 
citizens would not endure. 

I have chosen the terms of that statement carefully, and I 
think it is a root formula, I say “legal control” because that is 
the essence of property. Someone must own, the State or John 
‘Jones, or somebody, must own every object that is not derelict, 
and the external conditions of ownership are the powers of con- 
trol over the object guaranteed by the laws of the community; 
powers which the community will defend by the use of public 
force against the attempt at control by any other but the recog- 
nized owner. 


PERTINENT TERMS 


I say “modern” because, admittedly, the complexity and ex- 
pense of our modern machinery, coupled with modern facilities 
of communication, have created the problem we are trying to 
solve: admittedly, high distribution is natural in the case of 
simple and inexpensive forms of machinery where communica- 
tions are difficult. I say “means of production” and do not add 
“means of distribution and exchange,” because the last two are 
but final phases of production. I say “widely” and not “uni- 
versally” or “equally,” because, first, it is not the satisfaction of 
every single individual but the health and happiness of the 
general life that counts; and, secondly, because not an exact 
level but a minimum of consuming power, and, above all, of 
security is admittedly the aim of reform. 

I will repeat the root formula. Given a social system in which 
the modern means of production are widely distributed among 
the citizens, why should it not endure? 

If any one will furnish a reply he will do the readers of this 
review and himself and me a great service, because he will be 
throwing light on what is likely to be the issue of the near 
future in Europe; but before any reply is begun, it would save 
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the readers trouble and the repliers trouble and myself trouble, 
if I bring the thing to an issue by excluding irrelevant and re- 
dundant matter. I will tabulate such matter. As to irrelevancy: 


IRRELEVANT RESPONSES 


(1.) It is irrelevant to say, “Ah! there you are with your cut- 
and-dried formula! Not thus are large human things discussed ! 
Practical conditions, etc., etc.” It may be so. It may be that 
clear and hard thinking is no use. The history of the human 
race does not support the contention, but no matter! My ques- 
tion is an abstract one and contains a formula. It can only be 
met by a reply of a similar nature. You must show me how the 
known working of the human mind, the known process of his- 
tory, certain ascertainable and definite economic conditions, will 
render such a social system unstable. 

(2.) It is irrelevant to say that redistribution in a congested 
state is much harder to effect than further concentration. 

Undoubtedly it is. It means much more detailed work, far 
more “hot-house” culture of origins, more devotion and self- 
sacrifice on the part of the pioneers, probably that terrible thing, 
violence. It would be slow, it would be exceedingly laborious, 
it would be partial, like every movement that has ever benefited 
mankind, but would it be unstable once accomplished ? 

If I show a man a way to get slowly out of debt and he says, 
“Tt wouldn’t work, so I’ll cut my throat,” and then adds, “it 
would be quicker to cut my throat,” his reply betrays muddle- 
headedness. Either it really won’t work and cutting his throat 
is the only alternative, or it will, but he isn’t patient enough to 
wait. Both can’t be true. As to saying one “can’t” sub-divide, 
that is mere balderdash. If a State can acquire, a State can sell 
again to the small man on any length of term it chooses. 


Is CoLLtectivisM “BETTER”? 


(3.) It is irrelevant to say “Whether it would work or not, 
Collectivism—a term I prefer to “Socialism,” since the use of 
the latter in such a controversy inevitably leads to rhetoric and 
a lack of clear thinking—is much jollier.” You can leave hu- 
manity to judge of that. It is universally true that mankind 
wants to own if it can. Not to “enjoy” but to “own.” To some 
abnormal men, especially nomads, the idea of “ownership” is 
difficult. They think of property simply in terms of sensual 
enjoyment. But men normally and universally desire, if they can, 
to own. Now it is the whole force of the Collectivists that they 
can and do persuade many that a permanent subdivision of prop- 
erty, however desirable, however much the soul of man hungers 
for it, is impossible under modern conditions. They are re- 
luctantly persuaded, they are persuaded against their will and 
affections, but they are persuaded, and mournfully conclude that 
Collectivism is the only alternative to our industrial hell. 


Or “NECESSARY”? 


(4.) It is irrelevant to talk of the Collectivist State as of 
necessity more democratic than any other conceivable State. 
The success of democracy depends ultimately on the spiritual 
condition of the citizens of the State. The centralization of 
property in a few hands, whether private, as now, or national as 
under Collectivism, will not of itself create a democratic State. 
A State in which property is widely distributed so that it reacts 
against the tyranny of officials is manifestly nearer the demo- 
cratic ideal of economic organization than a State in which 
property is directly under the control of private individuals or 
State officials. 

As to redundancy: It is redundant to say that there would 
be more friction and competition under such a system. I know 
that. It is simply a question of what price you will pay for an 
end you think desirable. It is redundant to say the idea in- 
volves an action revolutionary and mechanical. Of course it 
does. Any definite act accomplished with a very difficult and 








very definable object is revolutionary and mechanical; for in- 
stance, the Battle of Hastings. 


WEASEL PHRASES 


Lastly, I implore that phrases wholly meaningless be excluded, 
at whatever great a cost of nervous effort, and that errors in 
history due to dependence upon secondary, tertiary, and septua- 
gesimary authorities be not cited in support. Don’t, I beg of 
you, bring in the phantom Juggernaut called “economic force.” 
Don’t use the phrase at all, save of such factors in production 
as escape the human will, e. g., the necessity of the presence of 
capital or the law of diminishing returns. Don’t say “the error 
of the last three centuries,” etc., etc. MM hasn’t. I assure you, 
it hasn’t. Don’t say “the discovery of the trembling Jigger made 
the old catch-and-run Jigger worthless and therefore the small 
master necessarily fell to,” etc., etc. He didn’t “necessarily.” 
There isn’t any “therefore,” unless you establish the truth that 
he was politically free and that his psychology was the common 
psychology of the race. If he was prevented in making laws, if 
his capital had been stolen or destroyed by unjust laws, or his 
philosophy and mental power destroyed in some anarchy, then all 
these, and not the mechanical accident, controlled him. 

And don’t say that Professor Pumpernickel is against me, for 
(a) there is no authority in matters of reason; (b) Pumper- 
nickel is a fool anyhow, nowadays, even on guns and certainly 
on economics. Hivaire BE ttoc. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The recent car strike in the city of New York prompted the 
New York Evening Sun to publish the following figures, show- 
ing the wage scale of motormen and conductors in different 


cities: 
Pay per Hour. 
First Year. Maximum. 
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SE fades Cue. 6 arb a wm. 0.4:6-0 Ke RAR ea .26 -82 
Sy PU oie ob nh 66s crtonddsiededsoevead 371% 38714 
CD: kala a cba ee ONS bao beh 00 4s NEEDS OCA eES 27 .32 
NN ae Sra k alicia andi @ wh aoe etek a ea IN 31 .B4 
I re eee ada & 6 wala 's mks Wlare aad wera a elt 28% 34 
New York: 

SEED. abe Heda 6.0 dab cuee dws see ae ea ees .25 -28 
MEGROTMIEN on. ccc arcieccvccsecccevecceseccceges 26 .29%4 
Pe GUN Wc aSigantanssndacdbostneecena’ .30 .33 


The approximate number of men involved in the city-wide 
strike was 17,368. Allowing for dependents, that would mean 
that about 86,840 persons were concerned on the employees’ side. 
It is estimated that the number of people financially interested 
on the companies’ side was three or four times as large. Taking 
both groups into consideration, about 400,000 people were finan- 
cially interested in the controversy. 





In the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, a Methodist Episcopal 
bishop gives a solution for the empty pew problem: 


The temptation of the church and the minister is to let 
down a bit during July and August. That is a mistake. 
They should, on the other hand, put on a double head of 
steam. The summer service should be somewhat shortened. 
It should be packed with vivacity and life. It should draw 
like a blister. To accomplish this it is unnecessary for the 
minister to descend to the grotesque and sensational. That 
gives only temporary and apparent success. The reactions 
from such a course are always distressing. Short, crisp, spir- 
itual sermons; good music, with much stirring congregational 
singing; the outflow of Christian cordiality and an atmos- 
phere of real hospitality; a spirit of downright earnestness 
and sincerity in everything which is said and done—these 
things will insure a respectable summer attendance. 


Ways and means of “drawing” to church in summer or winter 
are much discussed in different religious journals, and expounded 
by different preachers in the non-Catholic pulpits of the land. 
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though it is fearfully unmodern, and not at all sensational. 





The following special announcement was issued by the 


National Reform Association: 






Following its annual custom, the National Reform Asso- 
ciation offers to send appropriate literature, free of charge, 
to all pastors who will, on the second Lord’s day of Septem- 
ber, the day of prayer for schools, or a contiguous Sabbath, 


entitles a man to say the last word on any question propounded, 
from health to religion. The fact is, the press of the country 
encourages them to do so. Only occasionally a paper like the 
Wisconsin Journal is brave enough to take issue with the in- 
fallible professor. 





A writer in the Montreal Star urges women’s societies to take 
up the question of moving-picture censorship. He cites the in- 
crease of juvenile crime in England as a result of uncensored 
























discuss in their pulpits the vital necessity of training the 
youth of our country in Christian morality to make of them 
desirable citizens. The literature proffered this year, as 
heretofore, is strictly undenominational yet specifically Chris- 
tian. It consists of suggestive sermon outlines, carefully 
prepared articles in favor of Christian public education, his- 
torical sketches of, and comments on, various present-day 
plans for such education. 

How the literature can be Christian and undenominational is 
a bit mysterious. It is akin to making morality always positive, 
and rarely negative. “How it can be either without being both” 
is beyond the ken of Chesterton. The Reform Association prob- 
ably knows how to denominate Christianity without denomina- 
tion. 

The Carpenter, the official organ of the United Brotherhood 
of American Carpenters and Joiners, calls attention to the time 
loss in trades and the wage average, as reported by the Health 
Service investigators: 

Without taking into consideration the loss of working time 
for any cause, it has been found that during recent years, in 
the principal industries of the United States, between one- 
fourth and one-third of the male workers of approximately 
eighteen vears of age and over earned less than $10.00 a 
week, and from two-thirds to three-fourths earned less than 
$15.00, and only about one-tenth earned more than $20.00 a 
week. In textile manufacturing and some other industries 
the wage level was very much lower. 

The wages of women workers were considerably lower 
than those of men. From two-thirds to three-fourths of 
women workers in factories, stores, laundries and in indus- 
trial occupations generally worked at wages of less than 
$8.00 per week. Approximately one-fifth earned less than 
$4.00, and nearly one-half earned less than $6.00 a week. 


Interest in our industrial welfare demands that cognizance 
be taken of unhealthful living conditions, irregularity of em- 
ployment and income, inadequacy of wages before beneficial 
legislation can be effected, and proper relations established be- 
tween capital and labor. 





The Wisconsin State Journal requested some of the professors 
of literature in the University of Wisconsin to pay tribute to 
James Whitcomb Riley in the pages of that paper. Most of 
the professors were away on vacation, but four excused them- 
selves on the ground that Riley was not a poet: 


One said he was not a poet because he was not “con- 
structive.” We wonder if that “professor” who professes to 
know enough about literature to peddle his knowledge annu- 
ally for a salary, would throw Wordsworth, Burns and 
Keats out of the poet class for the same reason. Surely he 
can accuse none of these of being “constructive.” The 
truth is nine-tenths of the Bachelors of Art that go out 
from the University of Wisconsin make their own degrees 
a ridiculous decoration because they do not know the poets. 
And if we have professors who can’t tell a poet when he 
sees one, what can you expect. Any college that will let 
students come to a B. A. degree without the culture of an 
acquaintance with the poets.is sadly shy in the very essence 
of “college culture.” All the University of Wisconsin needs 
in its department of literature is a “professor” who professes 
nothing but who can read the poets. 


Aside from the poetic merits of Riley, “who kept close to the 
human heart,” the Journal’s strictures on university professors 
who dogmatize profoundly on all subjects because they profess 
one are interesting. A professorship at an American university 





films: 


Many have been averse to believing that pictures are to 
blame for the local increase in juvenile crime, but facts else- 
where appear to be against that view. In England, despite 
the war, the matter has been gone into more thoroughly 
than elsewhere, and it is the opinion of those who have 
studied conditions that pictures are the root of the evil. The 
increase in crime has again been discussed in the British 
House, and less than two weeks ago the Home Secretary 
stated in answer to a question that one of the causes of the 
undoubted increase was the character of the films shown. 
The Home Secretary has amplified this statement in a cir- 
cular letter in which he points out that from December, 
1915, to February, 1916, persons under sixteen years charged 
with punishable offences in seventeen of the largest towns 
numbered 3,596, —— with 2,686 in the corresponding 
period of 1914-15. This shows a grave increase in juvenile 
crime, larceny cases alone showing an increase of 50 per 
cent. Other charges included assault, malicious damage, 
gaming, and offences against the Education Acts. Chief 
constables in many large towns, the Home Secretary points 
out, believe that children are led to commit offences by wit- 
nessing cinematograph films depicting crimes, the use of 
firearms, etc. Children, in fact, often steal money in order 
to obtain admission to picture theaters. 


Yet the “movie” interests in all countries oppose c: ‘sorship, 


appealing to public good sense and decency as the proper safe- 
guards, while the juvenile courts have to deal with the results 
of these dangerous safeguard methods. 





The Herald and Presbyter gives the following report of the 


Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church: 


The total receipts of our Foreign Board from all 
sources last year were $2,287,398, and the preceding year 
they were $2,286,819, a difference in the two years of 
only $579. There must be an equal amount this year. 
The Board cannot do its work with less. Its adminis- 
trative expenses are only 7 per cent. That is, out of 
every dollar provided for its use, from any and every 
source, it sends 93 cents to the field. But the 7 cents 
are not squandered. They pay all the office expenses, 
all the salaries of secretaries, all the expense of giving 
intelligence to the people and churches. By means of 
this expenditure much is done for the churches here at 
home in providing them with impulse and information, 
so that much that is of vital importance to the churches 
themselves comes out of this. 

Our foreign missionary work is done in Africa, where 
we had last year 58 missionaries and 6,554 members; in 
China, where we had 429 missionaries and 31,303. mem- 
bers; among the Chinese, Japanese and Koreans in the 
United States, with 7 missionaries and 1,118 members; 
India, with 195 missionaries and 7,350 members; Japan, 
with 75 missionaries and 11,971 members; Korea. with 
127 missionaries and 46,804 members; Mexico, with 19 
missionaries and 3,961 members; Persia, with 7 mis- 
sionaries and 3,173 members; Philippines, with 50 mis- 
sionaries and 12,500 members; Siam, with 107 mis- 
sionaries and 7,753 members; South and Central Amer- 
ica, with 90 missionaries and 7,716 members; and Syria, 
with 39 missionaries and 3,103 ‘members. 


Side by side with this statement is an appeal published in The 


Good Work, the organ of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, of the New York Archdiocese, asking for at least a 
few coppers in the mite box. 
that the Presbyterian missions may succeed. 
not do its work with less.” 
sions ! 


More than $2,000,000 are given 
“The board can- 
A mite box for the Catholic mis- 





